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being its editor and proprietor. 


and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 


it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of Oalifornia, by a committee of 


ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘Taz COMPANY OF 
Tue Paotrio’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1887 and 1888 are: 8. 8. Smith, 
John Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Bankin, 


John Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. . 


&e BPasifis, A WreEx.y RELIG- 


10US AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
Til) 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
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or badly printed or folded, send postal card 
to Tue Pactric at once. 
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AN UNIQUE EXCURSION. 


OUR NORTHERN NEIGHBORS, 


Dear PaciFic: Your Olympia corre- 
spondent has been away fromhome some 
weeks, enjoying a cruise for health and 
pleasure in our Northern Pacific waters, 
among the British islands, and along 
the British Coast—an excursion unique 
in its arrangements; and, as it was the 
initial trip of a series, to be carried out 
next summer On a grand new steamer, 
now being built in England for the pur- 
pose, I propose to give you a brief ac- 
count, that your readers may know in 
season to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity when it comes. It was a trip to 
Alaska, yet did not pass its southern 
boundary. 

The exact location of this boundary is 
an interesting question, yet. The map is- 
sued by one steamship company makes 
the line in a long inlet called Portland 
Channel, or Canal, while another map 
draws the line about 30 miles farther 
north. Some of our British passengers 
were disposed to be contentious on the 
subject, and thought our Government was 
grasping; that after they had given us 
Oregon we ought tobe Satisfied. How- 
ever, the two nations are now so inter- 
linked by their rail and steamer tracks, 
so mutually depende:.t on the good-will of 
each other, that there is not much danger 
of a war about such a trifle. 


Of course we were on a British steamer, 
by name the Princess Louise, though 
she was built in New York, for the Puget 
Sound trade, and named the Olympta, 
and our passengers were nearly all 
British subjects. This gave us the privi- 
lege of visiting the island homes of her 
Indians, her mission stations, her trad- 
ing posts, canneries, and other points of 
interest, which are not included in our 
usual trips to Alaska. 


Starting from Victoria, our course was 
through the Gulf of Georgia, along the 
coast of Vancouver’s Island, by way of 
Nanaimo and Departure Bay, which is a 
coaling station, to the most northern 
point; thence among the islands, to the 
right, near the mainland, touching at 
Port Rupert and Alert Bay, both Hud- 
son Bay posts, where we sent our last 
letters ashore for the dear ones left at 
home. Arrived at Milbank Sound, we 
take a northwest course across the 
broad body of water called Hecate strait 
to reach the center of the large group 
called Queen Charlotte Islands. Here 
first we anchor at Skidegate on Graham’s 
Island, which has a flourishing mission 
under the Methodist charge, stations at 
three points, with their churches, and neat 
villages, also canneries for salmon, and 
a factory for dog-fish oil; the next day, 


“at Massett, on the northern part of the 


island, where was an Episcopal mission, 
large and handsome church, cushioned 
throughout, and a very respectable look- 
ing village. These two settlements re- 
present the Makah Indians, who are the 
natives of this group, and are superior 
to the Indians of the main land in several 
particulars, They are fairer in complexion, 
their features more regular, and they 
carry arm expression of general intelli- 
gence. Then they are famed for their 
carvings in wood, horn, slate and silver. 
They work silver dollars into bracelets, 
brooches, napkin rings, spoons, etc., 
carved or chased in most original de- 
signs. Their stone dishes, pipes and 
platters are quite original in design and 
grotesque in ornament, though some- 
times they imitate nature and are lovely. 
Their totem poles are a prominent 
feature in every village, placed before 
their principal houses, or by the side of 
graves. They are tall shafts—obelisks 
we might call them—made from trecs 2 
to 3 feet in diameter, carved with every 
hideous device of animal caricatures, 
firmly planted, and generally finished 
with an eagle or a small bear on the 
crown. On this island we saw a pe- 
culiar method of burial. <A large tree is 
sawed off at a suitable height, and then 
hollowed out from the top, so as to 
admit the body of a man, upright, after 
which it is boarded over, and in several 
instances plants were growing on the top. 
These were the burial places of their 
chiefs, but now, in their civilization, 
chiefs are abolished, and they have 
burial grounds and graves like most 
civilized nations. 

This locality reminded an American 
passenger of an incident that occurred 
here in the winter of ’51 and ’52, which 
I think worth recording, as a matter of 
history. An American vessel was wreck- 
ed, and all hands, twenty-seven, were 
taken prisoners, and treated as slaves for 
several months, when another American 
vessel trading on the coast heard of the 
prisoners and came down to Olympia, 
which was then the port of entry, and re- 
ported. The collector of customs assumed 
the responsibility of their rescue, and sent 
the vessel back,with a company of citizens 
and soldiers, under the command of 
Lieut. John D. Dement of Fort Steil- 
acoon and ransomed the prisoners. 
Congress afterwards appropriated money 
to pay for the expedition. 


wrecked crew are now living near 
Olympia. 

The numerous small islands in the 
central waters of the group, through 
which we easily pass, are all supposed to 
be rich in mineral deposits. From one 
Or more they bring specimens of real 
anthracite coal, from another black and 
white marble, and I was told that much 
money had already been sunk in the 
mining schemes. 

We pick up agates on the beach, 
visit their pretty churches, talk with 
the natives in “Chinook,” gather up all 
the “curios” purchasable, then return to 
our steamer and speed across the strait 
again direct to Port Simpson, on the 
main land, about sixty miles east. This 
was one of the first trading posts estab- 
lished by the Hudson Bay Company in 
1829, and they have still a large trade 
with the Indians. ‘There is a large and 
thriving Methodist mission here, a nice 
church, which will seat 800, and we were 
told there that it was filled in the winter 
when the Indians are all at home, for 
they go off fishing inthe summer, to the 
numerous canneries, and even go down to 
Puget Sound to Puyallup for hop-picking 
initsseason. They have also a large and 
well-furnished school building, besides a 
boarding home for girls where they are 
trained in household work ; and now in 
progress another home and school for 
the boys, where they will be taught 
mechanic arts. 

This is the best place to get Indian 
“curios,” as it is the nearest trading post 
of the Makah Indians. The Indians 
here are well-dressed and well-housed, 
and Jook healthy and happy. Unlike 
the posts where salmon canneries are 
the principal occupation, the houses are 
in rows near the beach; here the village 
spreads up the hills and far around the 
bay, and when one wonders why there is 
no track of horses or wheels, he is assur- 
ed that there had never been one. ‘How, 
then, is all this freight taken from the 
steamers? How do you build a 
big church and houses on _hill-tops ?” 
Oh, Indians take all on their backs; 
they sometimes have wheelbarrows, 
nothing more.” 

The most interesting place visited, to 
some of us, was the forsaken village of 
Metlakatla, where Dr. Duncan establish- 
ed such a successful mission. This is a 
peninsula not far from Port Simpson. 
The natives of both places were of the 
Tshimpscans, and much like the Makahs; 
have an intellectual appearance that 
shows cultivation. Dr. Duncan had a 
large and flourishing mission for many 
years, under the church missionary 
society of London. He was sent out 
there, on account of his earnest zeal to 
do the work, at the request of the Pro- 
vincial Missionary Society of British 
Columbia, and empowered by them with 
all authority over his charge, both civil 
and religious. Under his rule the 
Indians had become civilized and Christ- 
ianized, as their homes and their public 
buildings show; but within a year or two 
another Bishop of the High Church 
party was introduced into his field, and 
interfered so much with the teaching 
that Dr. Duncan was forced to leave, and 
all his flock followed him. There is a 
complete history of this matter publish- 
ed, which I hope to beable to get, and 
advise all interested to do the same. I 
heard much talk about it, and found 
that all Christians of every denomina- 
tion sympathize with the missionary and 
his pilgrim flock. We sawthe handsome 
church they had built, and took away 
mementoes of their attempt to chop it 


| down, when they found they must leave 


it. The men now in charge are divid- 
ing the audience room so as to conform 
it to the diminished numbers, 


There could be only one place more 
interesting to visit, and that is the pres 
ent home of these banished Indians, and 
their beloved teacher; but that could not 
be our privilege, for they have found a 
new home under the protection of our 
own Government, on one of the islands 
of Alaska. 

From Port Simpson we visited Port- 
land Channel, which has been mentioned 
as our southern boundary of Alaska. Its 


waters are deep, and the mountains high | 


that form its shores. About half-way we 
became enveloped in thick rain or fog, 
and had to anchor for the night ; but in 
the morning we steamed up to the head 
of the inlet and found the United States 
Coast Survey steamer Patterson lying at 
anchor, and the signs of her work on 
either shore. One Captain Irving and 
some of the gentlemen passengers paid 
them a visit in a small boat, and return- 
ed with a present of nice mountain trout 
for the refreshment of all the passengers. 


The waters are full of fish all along the 
course, and we would often anchor for a 
few hours to let the gentlemen go ashore 
for fishing or hunting, and the ladies gen- 
erally went also, if there was anything in- 
teresting to be seen. But game was 


hardly seen, and our daily supply of fresh 
halibut, salmon, flounders, cod, etc., was. 
generally taken at the side of the steam- 


Several of the | 


er. All other animal life was conspicu- 
ously absent, hardly a bird on the wing) 


| or the voice of a crow, except at the can- 


neries, 
Homeward bound, we visited many of 


the canneries and got glimpses of beauti- 


ful scenery in several of the deep inlets 
along the coast. The towering mount- 
ain islands about our path, rocky, but 
covered with a soft drapery of evergreens, 
and an occasional glacier in the crown, 
seemed like the Cascade Range running 
into the sea; and a geologist has since 
told me that this is the real state of 
things. So we go in and out among the 
mountains, without climbing, and often 
over depths where there is no anchorage 
ground. ‘We behold the beauty of the 
Lord, when we inquire in his temple,” 
in natural as well as spiritual things. It 
is wonderful—the amount of salmon 
taken in these waters. Besides the 
places named, Nass bay, Port Essington, 
Inverness, and Alert bay have extensive 
canneries. For instance, at Nass one 
steamer took on 3,600 cases of canned 
salmon, besides at many other places, 
At Port Essington, where there are two 
canneries, there are two churches and 
missions, one of the Methodist and one 
of the Church of England. As we lay 
at the wharf over Sunday, some of our 
party made a conscience of going to 
church through rain and mud. 

On the Skeena river, a few miles from 
this port, we took on board a “marine 
battery” of the Provincial Government, 
eighty-nine in all, seven of whom were 
officers. They had been camping there 
as a “reserve force” to quell the Indian 
outbreak farther up the river ; but, as the 
danger was now past, were anxious to re- 
turn to Victoria. On our second visit 
to Alert bay more opportunity was given 
for a stroll along the beach, an inspec- 
tion of the Indian graveyards, and a 
nearer view of the natives in their dark, 
gloomy wigwams and primitive undress. 
Such an utter lack of civilization we saw 
nowhere else, and yet this post was earli- 
est settled, has good agricultural land, 
big trees, a saw-mill, and other advan- 
tages—a little church with a bell anda 
minister of the English church in charge, 
but, we judged, a very small following. 

Fairly in the Gulf of Georgia again, 
we coast by Vancouver’s Island and land 
at Comax. There we were cheered by 
the sight of horses and wagons, and had 
a nice drive. A party of seventeen, in a 
hay-wagon, with soft straw at our feet, 
drawn by a pair of large grays, made a 
circuit of sixteen miles through the town- 
ship, and saw lovely farms, with nice 
dwellings, churches and schools. We 
had a picnic by a pebbly brook, and 
made a merry day of it, while another 
party went fishing and hunting, but 
caught nothing. 

On board at 5 Pp, M. and away, arrived 
at Nanaimo at night, and left early in the 
morning, so we did not see the terminus 
of the railroad ; but at 3 P. M. we reach 
Our journey’s end at Victoria, B. C. We 
were fifteen days on the excursion, which 
the captain meant to prolong three days 
had not the rain and fog interfered with 


our sight-seeing. Our excursion to Van- } 


couver must be reserved for another let- 
ter. H. 


Olympia, Sept. 1, 1888. 
INDIFFERENCE OR HOSTILITY. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE, 


If we were considering the state of 
mind of a neighbor or an acquaintance 
toward us, and asked to choose between 
asentiment of Indifference and one of 
positive Hostility, I should say for my- 
self, give me the latter instead of the 
former. 

In the prevalence of the former senti- 
ment, there would be a total lack of in- 
terest in the qualities of brain or 
heart most characteristic of our being, 
and of course no appreciation of what 
were worthy of such an estimate. 

But in the exercise of a glowing re- 
sentment, the question must needs be 
raised, What is it that excites such pas- 
sion, and what is the evidence of its 
leaven in the soul? The fruit of such an 
investigation might redeem our standing 
with the inquirer, and convert hostility 
into friendship. 

The conviction would come home to 
the heart of the inquirer that the preva- 
lence of ill-will had been a matter of prej- 
udice and injustice, a disease that 
could be removed only by the most 
thorough cleansing and purification, 

The light of a bright and shining ex- 
ample would be to this indifferent ob- 
server not a convincing illumination, but 
only a slight attraction inviting a mo- 
ment’s gaze, and then obscured by a 
veil of careless neglect. | 

But this penetrating leaven would con- 
quer its way through the eyelid draped in 
heedless gloom, and constrain it to ad- 
mit the lustre so unjustly excluded. 

Let us not, then, attempt to overcome 


| indifference with the exhibition of lovely 


traits, for they are of no price to such a 
temper; but let us display toa hostile 
spirit a desire and purpose to steep it in 
an affectionate overture, and we have 
subdued all animosity, and won an out- 
| gushing, grateful, and abiding affection, 
sympathy and union. 
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HAMBURG SUNDAY-SCHOOL.” 


BERLIN, Sept. 3, 1888. 

EpiTors Paciric: Perhaps some of 
the readers of THE Paciri¢ will be glad 
to hear about a Sabbath-school I visited 
at Hamburg last Sabbath afternoon. I 
said, in the last letter written at Stock- 
holm, that they were not up to the Sun- 
day-school idea in Europe. While this 
is true, there are some things which we 
would do well to imitate. Hamburg is 
a free city, and the chief seaport town of 
Germany, and boasts of a population of 
600,000. Her educational adyantages 
are good, but the children’s Sunday train- 
ing seems to be neglected, and the parks 
are full of them playing, instead of being 
in the Sabbath-school. Very few of the 
churches have any at all ; in fact, there 
are only three in this large city which 
are worth mentioning, so I am told. 
The one visited is connected with the 
* Anschar Cappelle,” which is located in 
the center of the city. The building is 
very large, plain and unattractive. It is 
used as the parish school through the 
week. Mr. Philip Beyer, one of the 
teachers, took me through the building, 
afterwards taking me to the primary de- 
partment, in which he is engaged. Two- 
hundred bright eyes greeted us as we 
entered. These “two hundred” are, 
after the opening exercises, divided into 
four classes, each going into separate 
rooms—two ladies and two gentlemen 
taking charge of fifty each. The lesson 
was upon “ Forgivenéss,” and every boy 
and girl paid good attention to all that was 
said, and were quick and anxious to an- 
swer the questions. There was no trou- 
ble, apparently, to keep order; all seemed 
so interested in the subject that everything 
else was forgotten for the time. When 
Mr. Beyer called the roll, each one an- 
swered promptly and in a gentlemanly 
way, “Here,” also reporting for the absent 
ones, giving cause, etc. It was quite 
comical, as the names were being called, 
to: hear that almost every other name was 
“Carl” or “Hans”; but, despite all, 
these little Carls and Hans were not at- 
tracted there by the attractive rooms, or 
the comfortable seats, charts or black- 
board work, for they were plain board 
benches with the desks in front of them, 
every boy keeping his hands clasped and 
on the desk during the exercises. I will 
just mention briefly some of the things I 
saw here and liked: large numbers, good 
attention, good knowledge of the lesson, 
good order and good singing by all—no 
music leaves before them, like we have 
in America; it was all by heart, loud and 
prompt ; no nice piano—nothing but an 
old organ that was so small you could 
easily take it away. The children repeat 
each Sunday some portion of the cate- 
chism with the leader, which they know 
perfectly ; and when the Superintendent 
reviewed the lesson, asking one question 
after another, there would be a dozen 
hands up asking the privilege to answer, 
and when it was given, it was a quick 
and intelligent reply. The school num- 
bers 1,000 members, and Mr. Beyer 
says it reaches about 1,400 at Christmas 
time ; Santa Claus and Christmas have 
a wonderful drawing power here in Ger- 
many as well as in America. Yours cor- 
dially, E. C. GILBERT. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held at the Bible House, 
on Thursday, September 6th, 1888, 
Grants and consignments of books were 
made to the Society’s Agents in South 
America and Mexico, and to various 
correspondents at home and abroad, 
amounting in the aggregate to about 
$6,980. Among the foreign correspond- 
ence of the month were letters from the 
Rev. H. C. Tucker of Rio de Janerio, 
giving an account of his recent visit to 
the Valley of the San Francisco; from 


ithe Rev. Wm. M. Patterson, D. D., of 


Venezuela; from the Rev. A. M. Milne 
of the La Plata Agency; from Senor 
Penzotti of Peru; from the Rev. Marcel- 
lus Bowen, the newly appointed Agent of 
the Society, announcing his safe arrival 
in the Levant; and from Miss Ellen M. 
Pierce, in behalf of the Central Turkey 
Mission. The cash receipts in August 
were $36,051.04. Issues from. the 
Bible House in August, 63,457 volumes; 
issues since April 1st, 389,851. 

A submarine boat soon to be launched 
at Toulon has excited much_ interest, 
It is designed to dive under a vessel, to 
the bottom of which explosive cartridges 
are to be fastened. When the submarine 
marvel gets off at a safe distance from 
the vessel, these cartridges are to be fired 
by means of an electric wire, sinking the 
greatest monster vessels of the seas. 
Experts are much excited, and differ 
somewhat in their opinions about the in- 
vention soon to be proved. 

Ten cattle were’ killed by lightning 
during a storm recently in Danville, Vt. 
They were found dead under two maple 
trees, which were splintered, and the 


| ground rooted as by the — of a 
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MADURA MISSION, SOUTHERN INDIA. 


[We are permitted to make extracts from 
private letters of. Rev. Mr. Perkins. ] 

May 30th he wrote: “We have 
had some accessions from the _heath- 
en during the last month in Ar- 
rapukotlai, and some in other villages, 
and we are much encouraged. One of 
the first things that I have to do after 
reaching Manapasalai is to go to that vil- 
lage where the smallpox has been raging 
among the Christians, and see if their 
weak faith cannot be strengthened some- 
what. Some of their children returned 
to our boarding-school, but two did not, 
and I fear it is on account of the heathen 
mocking them, in connection with the 
visitation of the disease. You know 
they are only babes in Christ, and every 
excuse must be made for them.” 

Later he writes of his visit to that vil- 
lage: “It seems that neither the disease 
nor the mockings of the heathen could 
shake their faith very much, for I bap- 
tized thirteen men, three women and four 
children, and admitted sixteen into the 
church, among others the Munshiff, or 
head man of the village.” 

Pulaugal, June 7th: “This is a lit- 
tle village, where we have several Christ- 
ilans, and I am sitting in a mud church, 
waiting for the sun to decline somewhat 
so I can travel to some other places. In 
Arraippukotlai I found that Hindu ex- 
horter of whom I have written to you. 
He had been inciting the Hindus to more 
active opposition against Christianity. 
But wherever he preached our pastor and 
helper went the next night and preached 
the truth .of the gospel. He made most 
absurd statements about Christ, saying, 
‘He made a mistake in thinking figs were 
ripe on that fig-tree, and he was hungry, 
just like a man. If he had been a God 
do you suppose he would have allowed 
those men to take him, beat him, crucify 
him?’ It is the old charge, ‘If thou be 
the Son of God come down from the 
cross.’ Again, the Bible says, God told 
Satan, or rather the serpent, to go on his 
belly and eat dust. ‘Now,’ said he, ‘we 
all know that the serpent eats eggs, and 
not dust; hence, the Bible is a lie.’ 
There is one thing he did admit about 
Christ—namely, that he was a sinless 
man, and that, too, when he and all his 
hearers knew of the many awful deeds 
the gods of the Hindus are said to have 
committed. That grand challenge to all 
mankind, spoken in the first century, 
echoes down through the centuries to 
this age with accelerated force and pow- 
er, ‘Who convinces me of sin?’ and even 
enemies are obliged to answer, ‘No one.’ 
There is a sense of justice about the 
Hindus, and after this exhorter had been 
abusing the Christian religion our pastor 
spoke to them, saying, ‘We have been 
preaching Christ to you for ten years and 
have never abused your religion. Is ‘it 
right to allow this man to abuse us?’ 
They admitted it, and the next day, at 
that particular place in the town, he 
could not get an audience. As I have 
written before, we rather like this active 
Opposition to Christianity, for the devil is 
not going to stir up resistance when his 
kingdom is not threatened. The people 
of this village where I am to-day are 
quite poor, and live in wretched mud 
huts. I was pleased in questioning them 
to find that they knew considerable about 
Christ. There are some Roman Catho- 
lics here, and while I am writing they 
are quarreling and fighting with words at 
a great rate. 
the Tamil people seldom strike, but they 
can Out-talk any nation on earth, wheth- 
er in preaching, exhorting, praying or 
quarreling. I never heard anything like 
the stream of words they can pour out. 
At home the thing is to get people to 
take part in prayer-meetings, but here it 
is to keep some from taking part. Do 
not misunderstand me. Some are very 
Spiritual, but the prayers of others are 
only, as Hamlet says, ‘Words, words, 
words !’ 

“Squatted around on the church floor 
are several who are watching me as I 
write ; for a missionary has not. been 
here for a long time, and I am an object 
of curiosity to them. I shall have to 
lie down presently; then I will tell them 
‘ Poiterarungal’—that is, and 
come,” or the polite Tamil way of ask- 
ing them to leave. 

“From here I go four miles, meet an- 
other congregation, and hold a meeting; 
then to another village four miles further, 


,and hold another. There I stay all 


I say with words, because. 


night, sleeping in my bandy, as it is 
quite comfortable, cool, and free from 
insects which are found in churches and 

“Yesterday (Sunday), after church, I 
went to my boarding-school, and had 
an interesting time éxamining the boys 
in the Bible, asking questions here and 
there throughout the whole Bible. I 
often do this on Sunday, and you would 
be surprised to hear how well they an- 
swer. Among other questions I asked 
yesterday was what story in the Bible 
they liked best. Many seemed to like 
the story of Daniel, a few the story of 
Joseph, and one little fellow said he lik- 
ed Matthew. ‘What Matthew?’ I asked. 
‘The gospel of Matthew,’ he replied. 
He meant that he liked the story of 
Jesus in Matthew. To me these chil- 


dren are very amusing and lovable, and — 


I only wish I could keep them as pure 
as they are now; but all the Bible knowl- 
edge they possess must bear its fruit 
some time—God’s precious Word, which 
some know so well, will not return unto 
him void. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE ARRIVAL OF REV. C. EELLS, D.D., 
IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


August 29, 1838, Rev. Cushing Eells 
and wife and a few others arrived at Dr. 
Whitman’s mission station at Walla 
Walla, after an overland journey, mostly 
on horseback, across the plains. August 
29, 1888, the event was celebrated by 
his children: grandchildren and a few 
friends at the residence of his son, Ed- 
win Eells, Indian agent on the Puyallup 


reservation, Washington Territory. The 


day previous, Rev. M. Eells, with his 
family, came from Skokomish, and on 
the morning of the 29th, Dr. Eells and 
all his descendants met together, the 
first time they have everdone so. There 
were fifteen of them, namely: Dr. Eells, 
Agent Eells, wife and six daughters, and 
Rev. M, Eells, wife and four sons. After 
breakfast, an artist came and took a pic- 
ture of all of them in front of Agent 
Eells’ house. 

After dinner, Rev. R. S. Stubbs, Rev. 
S. H. Cheadle, Mrs. A. M. Palmer and 
Mr. G. W. Bell,:having come out to pay 


‘their respects to Dr. Eells on the com- 


pletion of this semi-centennial on the 
Pacific Coast, a very pleasant afternoon 
was spent together, 

Rev. Myron Eells read a paper (which 
will be found on our second page) in re- 
gard to the ancestry of the Eells’ family, 
from the time the first one came to 
America from England in 1630, and 
showed a photograph, taken from an old 
painting, of Major Samuel Eells, the 
progenitor of the family, who was a 
major in Cromwell’s army. 

The following mementoes were also 
shown : A copy book of Mrs. M. F. Eells, 
very neat and in good condition, dated 
1835 (she having died ten years ago) ; a 
letter written by her to her sister in 
Massachusetts from Walla Walla in 
October, 1838; three of her certificates 
for teaching school, all of them over 50 
years old, one of them being 60 years 
old; a lancet and penknife which Dr. 
Eells brought across the plains 50 years 
ago ; a money-purse and leather trunk of 
Mrs. Eells, which also rode horseback 
across the continent at that time ; a New 
England primer, spelling book and testa- 
ment which Agent Eells read and studied 
over 40 years ago. 

Dr. Eells spoke of the time when mails 
came by way of Cape Horn and the 
Sandwich Islands once in six months, 
the newest papers being six, and the 
oldest twelve months old ; also, that in 
early days, when living near the 
Spokane river, he had traveled one 
hundred and forty miles to put a letter 
in the postoffice, and that often he was 
two weeks in going after his mails and 
in returning. 

In 1838, Mrs. M. F. Eells wrote from 
Walla Walla: “ The country is large, and 
there are comparatively few inhabitarts 
in it. The Hudson Bay company have 
a number of trading posts, which are 
generally about three hundred miles 
apart; the Methodist mission has two 
statians, one 150 miles and the other 
400 miles from here (at the Dalles and 
near Salem, Oregon). Mr. Spalding 
and Dr. Whitman each have a station 
about one hundred and twenty-five miles 
apart. Besides these, there are no others 
in this great territory.” There has ce- 
tainly been a great change from t that 
time to this, 

Refreshments were next served, after 
which the company joined in singing 
several favorite hymns, such as “I Love 
Thy Kingdom, Lord,” “God is the 
Refuge of His Saints,” “When He Com- 
eth” and “Silently the Shades of Even- 
ing.” Prayer was offered by Chaplain 
Stubbs, the doxology was sung, and the 
benediction pronounced by Dr. Eells, 
now in his 79th year. 


China has to raise $32,500,000 to re- 
pair the levees on the Yellow river, and 
the money is secured by stopping all of- 
ficial salaries for two years. ——- 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepwespay, SerremsBer 26, 1888, 


OUR CONGREGATIONAL CITY MIS- 
SIONARY. 


[A paper read at the Congregational Club 
by Rev. W. W. Scudder. The facts cited 
are taken from ‘‘Modern Cities and Their 
Religious Problems,” by 8. L. Loomis—a 
most suggestive and valuable work.] 

A large majority of Christian people 
are not even aware of the vast social and 
industrial changes that have transformed 
Christendom in the last twenty-five years, 
and very few have commenced in any 
adequate measure to realize them. The 
average church member has no idea that 
the methods and plans for church work 
of the golden past are at all inadequate 
for the darkening future. ‘ This worked 
well fifty years ago—why not now?” 
‘“‘When I was a boy nobody heard of 
such new-fangled ways, and it’s all non- 
sense today.” Such is the feeling 
against which much of the most neces- 
sary reform butts itself to death. The 
indifference, the lethargy, the open-eyed 
astonishment, at the need of anything 
different from what has been—all show a 
sad ignorance of still sadder facts. 


One of the plainest of facts is the 
astounding growth of cities. Yet, 
though going on under our eyes and 
noses, tO most persons the statistics 
sound like so much fiction. Take the 
world’s greatest city, London, with a 
larger population than Holland or Swed- 
en or Portugal or Scotland or Ireland or 
Canada ; twice as large as Denmark ; 
three times the number of Norway; in- 
creasing 10,000 a month—125,000 each 
year. Look at Chicago, with an in- 
crease Of 35,000 a year; New York, with 
50,000 added each year; and great cities 
like Minneapolis and Kansas City, un- 
heard of twenty years ago! In 1800, 
one-twenty-fifth of our population was in 
cities of 8,o00 inhabitants, and over; 
to day, one-fourth. Then, six cities had 
more than 6,000 people; now—nearly, if 
not quite—300 such cities. To keep 
pace with such growfh, the Church of 
Christ must forge ahead under full head 
of steam. 

A second fact that we scarcely real- 
wze is the rapidity with which the 
Church is being left behind in her race 
with the cities. “The average for the 
country at large is said to be one church 
for every 500 people. Eight years ago 
New York city had one to every 3,000; 
to day, one to every 4,000. But four 
new churches were planted where the 
growth of the city called for roo. Dr. 
Strong says: ‘It is true of all the cities, 
whose religious statistics the writer has 
looked up, that their Church provision 
is falling behind the growth of their pop- 
ulation.” Large neglected districts dot 
our cities—as in New York, one of 60,- 
ooo with three churches ; another of 50,- 
000 with one church ; one in Chicago of 
60,000 without a church, Protestant or 
Catholic. 

It is said our city churches are larger 
and stronger than those in the country. 
True; but this gives little relief, when we 
reflect that in the country the proportion 
of church members to the population is 
from two to five times greater than in 
the city. It has been said that, were 
there no slums and churchless multitudes 
calling for special efforts, there raust be 
in our cities greater Christian activity 


‘than there is to-day, simply to provide 


accommodation for newcomers. Like 
the disciples, who looked with astonish- 
ment at the thousands that had gathered 
‘in a night, we stand amazed——confound- 
ed ; for the Master calls on us to feed a 
multitude, and we find we have on hand 
provision enough for our own households 
only. 

We take some relief in the supposition 
that this increase consists almost entirely 
of Catholic and infidel immigration. A 
great mistake. Judging of their religious 
belief from the religious complexion of 
the countries from which they come, it 
is estimated that for every 17 Catholics 
who land on these shores 15 Protestants 
come with them. Yet, almost to a man, 
those 15 are outside our churches. They 
swell the ranks of’ day-laborers, who are 
conspicuous by their absence from our 
congregations, and their presence in that 
monument of a nation’s iniquity—the 
licensed saloon. ‘True, many of them, 
brought up under a formal State religion, 
know nothing of the “new birth,” and 
their views on temperance and the Sab- 
bath are not in accord with those of our 
American evangelical Churches, so that 
Protestantism here may seem almost like 
another faith to them. “Allowing all 
this, we have in our common belief a 
leverage that leaves no excuse for not 
holding a majority of these newcomers. 
In San Francisco foreigners by birth, 
and those whose parents are of foreign 
birth, compose 78 of every 100 of the 
city’s population. What are we doing 
for this class? Or, are our Churches 
working exclusively for the remaining 
22 per cent., by holding and plans to 
methods that reach this minority alone? 

And just here is a threatening fact 
that, as yet, has not begun to leave its 
impression on the average membership 
of our churches. From one-half to three- 
fourths of our city population is made up 
of wage-earners, who almost in a body 


shun the church. There can be no more. 


dangerous condition of society than one 
in which any of the great layers that 
form it lie unleavened by Christianity, 
which floats above it, as oil above water, 
without mingling. We see the social 
gulf daily widening between rich and 
poor, and the Church, instead of bridging 
it, pushed steadily over to the side of the 
minority. Each day shows more where 
and how much we lack contact with this 
class of our cities. As a whole, our 
American churches have not sought 
points of contact with them. The diffi- 


culty is one of principle and aim, not 


circumstances. It is not because some 


of ourcities have as high an average as 
84 and 87 per cent. of foreigners that 
this condition exists; for in London men 
are battling with the same problem where 
but two per cent. are from abroad. ‘The 
results of this condition of society in 
its rapid growth of vice, crime, pauper- 
ism, anarchism, and infidelity of every 
sort, moral and religious, are plainly visi- 
ble. The only solvent of these menacing 
social problems is the Church of Christ 
applying in daily contact with all men 
the life and principles of her Master. 

But, outside of our stereotyped 
methods, services and meetings, what do 
we do? In some quarters of some cities 
—notably in London, and recently. in 
some of our own—there are churches 
wide awake to the hour’s need, endeav- 
oring to touch the people at every con- 
ceivable point. Their doors stand open 
the week around, affording free amuse- 
ment, reading rooms, opportunities for 
self-improvement, a home for the home- 
less, rooms for workingmen’s clubs and 
meetings, boys’ clubs, parlors for working 
girls and women, They are not afraid 
their carpets will be worn out or furni- 
ture hurt. They are more afraid souls 
may be lost for the lack of their use, and 
cheerfully offer them as offsets to the 
saloon and dens of vice. 
work for the unemployed, keep a large 
force (sometimes as many as 10) of paid 
helpers for thorough visitation, alleviat- 
ing suffering, and pushing all forms of 
aggressive work, from open-air preaching 
to quiet tract distribution. And yet the 
idea of two pastors for even one of our 
largest churches is, to many at least, a 
novel thing, if it does not seem to be an 
unwarrantableexpenditure. Roman Cath- 
olics are wiser than we. Have they a 
cathedral or large church without its 
force of priests and ‘Sisters of Mercy ” ? 

The city is the strategic point. The 
cross was planted in that city where met 
the three civilizations of Roman, Jew and 
Greek. The apostles aimed ever at the 
cities, and then Christianity first took 
hold and flourished. The influence of 
these centers is one hundred-fold greater 
to-day. Here flow in wealth and com- 
merce through the great firms and cor- 
porations, railroads, banks and mines, 
and the shipping interests; here is the 
press; from it go out the social and in- 
tellectual forces of the land. It is thus 
that San Francisco gives, and is destined 
to give, in a sense, the religious tone to 
the northern part of the State. She de- 
termines largely the vote of religious 
activity in our churches. The attitude 
the non-religious community takes to- 
wards religious life and work is largely 
the resultant of her influences. Lethargy 
outside may little effect her, but lethargy 
within must mightily affect those without. 
To endeavor to push reforms in the teeth 
of her example is almost futile. Hence 
Christian people of our chief cities, be- 
cause of their peculiar privileges and in- 
fluence, are under peculiar obligations to 
their brethren that their Christianity be 
intensely evangelistic, and they be leaders 
in all aggressive work. It is your place, 
my brethren, to be foremost in the 
attempt to solve these pressing questions. 
And as we have a right to demand it of 
you, you have a right to ask for any assist- 
ance we can render you, in thus at the 
outset bearing the burden of our common 
battle. 

As San Francisco has rapidly grown, 
what has Congregational Christianity 
done for the city? Twelve years after 
the founding of the First church, in 49, 
there seems to have been a period of 
vigorous, healthful growth. In quick 
succession. were founded Plymouth in 
62, the Third church in ’63, the Fourth 
in ’65. Then we come to a dreary per- 
iod of eight years before Bethany was 
started, and that not in accordance with 
the law of healthful growth, but from 
causes the very opposite. Eleven long 
years more before Olivet was born; that 
is two churches in nineteen years, or, by 
normal growth, one in nineteen years. 
Has the city, too, been standing still, or 
were there more Christians 1n those days 
of 1863-65, or a greater need of activity? 
For there is a close relation between 
active evangelistic effort and an increase 
in the number of churches. In a grow- 
ing city it shows a successful grappling 
of the problems presented, a strengthen- 
ing, an advance, where increasing church 
accommodations are required. The 
Swedish church, organized in 1886, is 
in no sense an outgrowth of ourchurches. 
The record is not pleasing. Why this 
lack of new enterprises, apparently so 
needed ? 

I suggest as the greatest obstacle the 
two-fold tendency towards segregation 
and centralization. 

1. Segregation. The cry against 
Protestantism is its endless division. 
This is the great hindrance abroad; it.is 
our great hindrance in reaching the 
masses of this land. We show little 
united front and effort. But we must 
lay our hands on our mouths, for, so 
long as united efforts are lacking among 
our own churches, we cannot complain 
of any interdenominational lack. The 
weak point of Congregationalism lies 
just here: A grand polity for fellowship, 
but for fellowship in united aggressive 
work fatally defective, unless its rays are 
focused in a general organization. We 
should guard the weak points. It is with 
a view to such united effort that the sub- 
ject of this paper is suggested. Our 
churches might as well be in so many 
different cities in this respect, for they 
have absolutely no common head in this 
necessary city mission work; there is no 
field where their forces are brought to- 
gether. They fight in detachments 
against strong and thoroughly organized 
powers. Each is shut in its own patch, 
except in our Bay or General Association 


They find. 


ning. Each of these churches should, 
as fast as possible have its own corps of 
mission workers. But meanwhile the 
very least we can do is to unite in sup- 
porting one such man, experienced and 
live, at the head of a healthful city mis- 
sionary Organization. It is said that not 
a single denomination in San Francisco 
has such a city missionary. The same 
is probably true of Oakland. Our South- 
ern cities, much younger, have far out- 
stripped us in this matter. Were the 
members of our churches alive to the 
need, Congregationalism about the bay 
could easily support one or two such 
men. The influence of such a common 
work in bringing our churches directly 
and constantly in touch with those classes 
of society so difficult to reach, and in 
making Christian people familiar with 
the needs,,and serious facts, and best 
methods of work, as well as on the evan- 
gelistic spirit of the city and thus of the 
State, cannot be questioned. Its suc- 
cess in cities like Boston and Minneapo- 
lis is phenomenal. 

2. Centralization. Individual isola- 
tion is bad enough. But when as 
a natural consegence the tendency 
of centralization follows, the diff- 
culty is made ten-fold worse. Great 
central churches is the aim, that shall 
attract the people from every quarter of 
the city; and where this is the idea each 
aims to becomesuchacenter. I believe 
it to bean unmitigated curse. It exalts 
the church at the expense of the king- 
dom. The theory and practice are 
one—to drawthe cream from every quar- 
ter, leaving skimmed milk in outlying 
districts. It builds up large churches 
with flourishing finances and splendid 
charities, but at the expense of large des- 
titute sections, failing chiefly to reach 
the laboring classes. It discourages the 
system of ‘‘parish” limits, so successfully 
worked by State and Roman Catholic 
churches (by which a church devotes its 
entire energies to the part of the city 
naturally falling to its care), thus doing 
a superficial rather than solid work. 
Centralization opens the way for jealousy, 
unchristian rivalry, selfish competition 
(a sad spectacle ina day when earnest 
men are agitating the application of 
the Christian principle of co-operation 
in place of the fierce competitive meth- 
ods of business. Surely, in Christian 
work this evil should be absent). Or, 
where one church largely overshadows 
the others, the tendency is aristocratic, 
and smaller organizations are thrown in- 
to the shade. The longer this theory is 
fostered the harder it must be to start 
new churches, with the spirit of the peo- 
ple trained against small enterprises, ‘The 
central idea being attraction, it tends to 
put undue stress on attractions. If the 
vast sums spent in this direction flowed 
into channels of aggressive work, would 
the results not be better? ‘We must 
make services attractive.” True; but 
where $1,000 is spent for music $2,000 
ought to be expended for vigorous mis- 
sionary work. ‘Then, under such an at- 
mosphere, we should not find Christian 
people refusing to leave their great cen- 
tral church and throw their influence 
into the work of their immediate and 
more detsitute vicinity; nor one or two 
churches breathing easily at the expense 
of others—perhaps their own offspring, 
who are gasping for breath all about 
them. It was by dispersion that Chris- 
tianity conquered. Following this line, 
revival methods are changing. The 
plan now is not so many “monster meet- 
ings,’’ as thickly planted smaller centers 
of life and light. 

Evidently, what we need is a greater 
scattering of the light, a thorough breaking 
up of class distinctions in our churches 
by close and sympathetic contact with 
every class of society; a method in 
our work so thoroughly democratic as to 
reach every one; more thought of churches 
for the people than people for the 
churches, more of the Master’s purpose 
and plan of carrying the gospel to men 
than of erectint central depots where 
they can get it to carry away. ‘The per- 
tinency of all this to the subject in hand 
may be shown by our question, Is there 
any known agency in Christian work that 
would more powerfully, successfully and 
speedily tend to bring about these 
blessed results of co-operation in spirit- 
ual work than a well-sustained Congre- 
gational city missionary society ? 

Two suggestions should be made in 
closing : 

1. Call a man who has been blessed 
in this work. . Leave him entirely un- 
trammeled to plan and carry out his 
plans in his own way. Several of our 
Eastern cities with flourishing city mis- 
sionary organizations can better afford to 
spare us such a tried worker than we can 
afford to commence without him. 

2. Then let us back him unitedly, en- 
thusiastically, with the conviction that 
the Church of Christ is not to be a 
sponge sucking up into itself the religious 
force and fervor of the community, but 
rather a great heart, with fierce beating 
energy, forcing its hot life-blood through 
every diminutive vein and artery of the 
great city. 


—— 


The Board of Trustees of the National 
Temperance Hospital, located in Chica- 
go, has decided to build, and ground 
will be obtained as near the center of 
the city as possible. The new hospital 
will consist of a main building and wings. 
It is hoped the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Unions will furnish 


wings. 


Christianity consists of the teachings 
of Christ, and of the life, individual and 
social, which is based upon his teachings 
and nourished by communion with him. 


meeting for counsel and mutual plan- 


— Gladden. 


sufficient funds to build one of the. 


THE EELLS FAMILY. 


[A paper read at the Puyallup Agency, 
W. T., August 29, 1888, on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the coming of Rev. C. Eells,D.D., 
to the Pacific Coast.] 


The first one of the ancestors of the 
Eells family who came to America was 
John, who came to Massachusetts, prob- 
ably in 1630. He lived at Dorchester, 
Mass., until 1640 —ten years—when he 
sold out, and returned to Barnstable, 
Eng., and never came back to America. 
He took with him to England his infant 
son. 


SAMUEL, 


Who was born at Dorchester, Mass., the 
year before, June 23, 1639, and baptized 
by Rev. Richard Mather. Heremained 
in England until 1661. While there he 
was a Major in Cromwell’s army, among 
those “‘Ironsides,” whose motto was to 
‘trust in God, and keep your powder 
dry.” When he was 22 years old, he 
returned to America, and was the pro- 
genitor of all persons by the name of 
Eells in this country. He went to Con- 
necticut, and was one of the first settlers 
of Milford. He was a man of wealth, a 
lawyer, married a minister’s daughter, and 
commanded a garrison in King Philip’s 
war. 

I will now note a few items in regard 
to the family in general. Love of justice 
to the Indian was one strong trait in the 
character of this Major Samuel Eells. 
Says the historian of King Philip’s war : 
‘‘Captain Eells immortalized his name 
by his opposition to the diabolical act of 
Government (the Plymouth Colony) for 
selling Indian captives as slaves.” In- 
deed, had not his plans been overruled by 
mere force, there would have been no 
such war. Says Brownell’s ‘* Indian 
Races of America” (page 242): “ Not 
far from this time, July (1675) the town 
of Dartmouth, having been in a great 
measure destroyed by the enemy, a large 
number of Indians, not less than 160, 
who had dwelt in the country thereabout, 
and were not active partakers in the de- 
struction of the town, delivered them- 
selves up to one Captain Eels (Eells) 
upon promises of good treatment. They 
were nevertheless taken to Plymouth, 
sold by the colonial authorities as slaves, 
and transported to foreign ports. Cap- 
tains Church and Eells made upon this 
occasion the most vehement remon- 
strances, expressed by Church with his 
characteristic energy and spirit ; but all 
to no purpose, as it only secured him 
the ill-will of Government. The act was 
grossly impolite, as well as perfidious 
and cruel.” Probably you are all aware 
that love of justice to the Indian has not 
yet died out of the family. 


THE MINISTRY . 


Has also been another item somewhat 
prominent in the family. Major Samuel 
Eells was not a minister, but he married 
the daughter of one, who, although she 
died when one son was about twelve 
years old, seems to have left such an im- 
pression on him that Nathaniel entered 
the ministry. I have a list of seventeen 
of his descendants who have entered this 
profession, but there have been more. 

Says the Presbyterian Banner of Oc- 
tober 7, 1885, in speaking of one Ed- 
ward Eells, Jr., who had been recently 
licensed : ‘‘ He is the twentieth of the 
same name and family in the ministry of 
the gospel since 1703. All but one of 
these have been in the Congregational 
or Presbyterian Churches, graduates of 
Harvard, Yale, Williams, Hamilton, Pa- 
cific University, or University of Virgin- 
ia; and all sound in the faith of the 
Westminster standards. Besides these 
the multitude who, as deacons or elders, 
have served the Church is unnumbered. 
And not by any means less are the many 
daughters of the family who, as the wives 
and mothers of clergymen of other names, 
have served or are serving the cause of 
Christ in stations no less responsible.” 

Among the children of Rev. Edward 
Eells, who died in 1770, were three who 
became ministers. In 1836, one Rev. 
James Henry Eells was drowned, who 
was the fifth educated clergyman’ in 
direct ancestral line. The 


PATRIOTISM 


Of some of these has been somewhat 
noticeable. Rev. Samuel Eells was 
pastor at North Branford, Conn., during 
the Revolutionary War. He raised a 
volunteer company from his own congre- 
gation, of which he was chosen captain, 
but, fortunately, there was no occasion 
for his services. 

Rev. Nathaniel Eells, who was settled 
at Stonington, Conn., for fifty three 
years, from 1733 to 1786, preached a 
thanksgiving sermon in 1777, immediate- 
ly after the defeat of Burgoyne, in which 
he said: “God has blessed the arms of 
the country with victory and success be- 
yond our most sanguine expectations. 
* %* * Hereby, that part of our land, 
tossed and shaken, enjoys rest and quiet- 
ness ; our secret and intestine enemies 
will be stunned and disheartened; new 
life and spirit will be conveyed to our 
armies, and all the inhabitants of the 
land, animated with strength and glad- 
ness, will congratulate one another, and 
praise the Lord most high. And what a 
damp must this prove to the European 
troops, when they hear that the Lord is 
with us, to fight our battles, and to pull 
down our enemies! And when the 
news does cross the Atlantic and pierce 
the ears of the king and ministry and 
parliament of Great Britain, how they will 
gnash their teeth and melt away, to hear 
that their boasted general, and so great 
a part of their chosen troops, are become 


a prey to the poor Americans, whom 
they so evilly treated, so cruelly despised 
and oppressed.”* This man was appoint- 


“Centennial Papers of the General Confer- 
ence of Connecticut, 1876. P. 77. 


ed chaplain of a regiment to be raised 
and stationed at New London, Conn. 

His son, Rev. John Eells, whose min- 
istry also spanned the Revolution at 
Glastonbury, Conn., was so patriotic 
that when the news of the battle of Lex- 
ington reached Glastonbury, during 
divine service, it was announced from 
the pulpit. + 

I once heard Deacon E. S. Tanner 
say during the late civil war of Dr. Cush- 
ing Eells, both of them having been in 
the Walla Walla valley a part of that 
time, which was somewhat noted for 
sympathizing with the South, that Dr. 
Eells felt badly when at a Sabbath 
service he could not pray for the Presi- 
dent and country without being found 
fault with severely. One nephew of his 
lost his life in the civil war at the early 
age of sixteen. | 

An odd incident occurred at East 
Glastonbury, Conn., during the ministry 
of Rev. James Eeils, 1769-1805 : A new 
meeting-house was needed, and, after 
failing in other ways to obtain the money, 
a petition was sent to the General As- 
sembly of Connecticut for a lottery for 
the purpose, which was granted. (And 
this in staid old Connecticut, the land of 
blue laws. Surely, the world does move.) 
The parish, however, never received any 
benefit from it. The managers incurred 
large losses, which swallowed up a large 
amount of profits, and the funds were 
obtained in another way. During the 
last two years of his life, when he was 
feeble, the votes of the church read a 
little odd. ‘* October 11, 1803.—Voted 
that Captain take care of Mr. Eells 
the year ensuing. Voted that Captain 
shall procure clothing for Mr. Eells 
as shall be necessary the year ensuing ” 
‘November, 1804.—Voted that the 
committee dispose of Rev. James Eells 
as they think best.” 


EDUCATION, 


In the item about ministers, it is said 
that twenty ministers, all of them college 
educated, had come from the family. 
John Eells, a brother of Dr. Cushing 
Eells, was one of the founders, workers 
and trustees of the Western Female Sem- 
inary at Oxford, Ohio, which is on the 
plan of the Mount Holyoke Female Sem- 
inary. Another Rev. James Eells, D.D., 
who was for several years a pastor in 
Oakland, Cal., was, also, before his re- 
cent death, professor in Lane Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LONG LIFE. 


Major Samuel Eells, the progenitor of 
the family in America, died at the age of 
seventy. His son, the first minister in 
the family, lived to be seventy-three. 
The seven children of Deacon Nathaniel 
Eells, the grandfather of Doctor Cushing 
Eells, averaged sixty-nine years, two of 
them having been over seventy-nine, and 
one of these was the father of Dr. Joseph 
Eells. There were ten in the family of 
Dr. Eells. Only three of these are now 
living, and the average age of them all 
to the present time is fifty-eight and a 
half years. 

Dr. Eells, ‘who took his life in his 
hand, and his wife in the other, to come 
to this region” fifty years ago, is nearly 
ten years older than any of the family 
who have died, and nine years older 
than any who are yet living. There was 
never a death in his family until he was 
sixty-eight, which is more than any of 
his brothers or sisters can say, when his 
wife died. There were eight children in 
my mother’s family. She died at the 
age of seventy-three, older than any of 
her brothers and sisters by four years, 
with the exception of her oldest sister, 
the only one now living, who is now 
eighty-one. Surely their lives were given 
‘into the hands of one who truly said, 
“With long life will I satisfy him and 
give him my salvation.” 


DESCENDANTS. 


While some of Dr. Eell’s brothers and 
sisters have had more children than he 
has, three, four, five, and even seven, 
and he has had only two, yet he has 
more than twice as many grandchildren 
living as any one of them, and about as 
many as all of the nine of his brothers 
and sisters. My mother has as many 
children as all of her seven brothers and 
sisters, twice as many married, and two 
or three times as many grandchildren. 
“Truly those who save their lives shall 
lose them, and those who lose them for 
Christ’s sake shall find them,” for, “every 
one that hath forsaken houses and breth- 
ren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or 
wife, or children, for my name’s sake, 
shall receive a hundred-fold, and shall 
inherit everlasting life.” 


tCentennial Papers of the General Confer- 
ence of Connecticut, 1876. P. 50. 


Dr. Tanner, who attracted much at- 
tention by his forty days’ fast in New 
York city, a number of years ago, lives 
in New Mexico, where he has a 1,500- 
acre ranch. He is connected with a 
foundling association, which is intended 
to show that the baser passions are 
aroused principally by the use of animal 
food. He is now in Indiana trying to 
collect forty infants to experiment with. 
He thinks that he can make them all 
good and long-lived by feeding them one 
meal a day of a light vegetarian diet. 
The Doctor himself lives on one meal a 
day, breakfast. 


The old order of personal intercourse 
between master and workman is gone. 
The small self-contained community, in 
which there were none very rich and 
none very poor, has almost disappeared. 
The new forms of society are not yet 
shaped or moulded. The one thing 
most needed now is that the rich men 
shall know how the workmen live, and 
the workmen shall know how the rich 


Hopkins Academy 


D, 


Eighteenth Year Will Begin July 31, 
1888. 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 
been mide ia the buildings, and the Acade. 
my has been refarnished throughout. The 
home influences of the school are of the best, 
and its location aud surrounding; are ungnr- 
passed. An entirely new corps of instructors, 
For further particulars, address 


Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. ™., 
PRINCIPAL, 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 
Twelfth Year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address 


the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 
Letters and communications may be sent to 
Praor. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. ; 


Field Seminary |! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction. 

Aamits special students. Prepares for 
the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The sev- 
en eenth year will begin Aug.1, 1888. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs. D. B. Condron, Principal. 


MILLS COLLEGE & SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 


f bo COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Masa. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 

For circulars or information apply to 


Rev. C, C. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C. T Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA QO., OAL, 


WHITMAN COLLEGE 


Walla Walla, Wash. Ter. 


ULL COLLEGE COURSE. ALSO SOI- 

entific and literary courses. Academic 
department prepares for any college, for teach- 
ing or business. Superior conservatory of 
music. Instruction in art, elocution and mod- 
ern languages. Eleven professors and teach- 
ers, and 190 students. Ladies’ boarding hall. 
Young men’s hall beiug built Fall term 
opens Sep‘ember 3, 1888. Write for catalogue 
to A. J. ANDERSON, A. M.; Ph.D., President, 
404 East Main street, Walla Walla, W. T. 


POMONA 


HE FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 
12th, under the direction of Professor O. 
E. Norton, a successful teacher in academic 
and college work, assisted by a corps of expe- 
rienced teachers. Olassical, Scientific and 
Literary Courses of iostruction, with Music, 
Art, etc. Booms and board secured at reagon- 
able prices. Address, Pomona Oollege, Po- 
mona, Cal. 


H. Le BARON SMITH & CO., 


THE AMERIOAN TAILORS, 
Parlor 1,652 Market St.,S. F., 


Received a silver medal for the best suit of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Call and 
see us. Samples cheerfully given. 15 per 
cent. discount to clergymen. The system of 
self-measurement mailed to any address. 


Weed & Kingwell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Minna 87., SAN FRANOISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Compamse®, Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings, 


Church & Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozslesyad 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 
OF” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator 


$1.00 


W. A. HAMMOND, 
No. Sixth Street. 


‘men work.—September Forum. | 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1888.] 


THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Heme Circle. 


PIECING THE QUILT. 


Deep grows the clover, a soft green sea; 
Blithely the note of the throstle rings, 
And Margery, under the locust tree, 
Sits at her patchwork, and sews and sings— 
Sings and dreams, and her fingers fly, 
With sunbeams kissed and with shadows 
flecked, 
And the fair spring hours flit lightly by 
With the joy they bring to a bride-elect. 


- And, oh, what a wonderful quilt will grow 


Out of those fragments and tiny bits! 
And the dimples come and the dimples go, 
As she measures and matches, and trims 
and fits— 
A bit of blue in the center there, 
From a remnant left of her Sunday gown; 
A strip of white and a rose-pink square, 
And a border here of chocolate brown. 


Chocolate brown—that was grandma’s dress, 
Bought that year when John first came. . 
Margery’s thinking of that, I guess, 
For in Margery’s cheeks shines forth a 
flame. 
And this is a scrap of Jennie’s sacque, 
Dots of white on a ground of green, 
And tiny, zigzag lines of black, 
With drooping, golden bells between. 


The sunswept earth is very fair 
To the maid who sits in her shady niche, 
And a tender thought, that is like a prayer, 
Is tightly fastened with every stitch. 
There’s a new, sweet world that is just at 
hand, 
Where a cosy nest of a home is built, 
And she wonders and dreams of that un- 
known land, . 
As she sings and pieces her patchwork 
quilt. —Good Housekeeping. 


JUDGE NOT.” 


It was Christmas Eve, but the weekly 
prayer-meeting was to be held as usual, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Heston allowed no 
trifling thing to keep them at home. 

At the church door they were accost- 
ed by one of the brethren, who inquired: 
‘‘How much are you going to give me 
toward the steel engraving we have pur- 
chased for our pastor’s wife ?” 

“IT think perhaps I ought not to give 
you anything this time.” 

It cost Mr. Hestor. something to say 
this, for, though he was not rich, he was 
a generous man; his name was rarely 
lacking from a subscription list. But he 
was not prepared for the storm of unkind 
words and unjust insinuations which his 
partially declining to subscribe toward 
this gift called forth. | 

I will not tell you what this solicitor 
said, for you would hardly believe the | 
words could come from Christian lips. 

Mr. Heston went into the prayer- 
meeting, but there was little joy in the 
service for him. He had not yet learned 
to rejoice in tribulation, to take all such 
burdens as something given him to bear 
for Christ, and his heart was sore. 


It had been one of his hard days. At 
10 in the morning there had been pre- 
sented at his office a note for $500, 
which his bookkeeper neglected to enter 
among bills payable. Fortunately, the 
money was in the bank, and he had only 
to draw a check for it; but the circum- 
stance annoyed him. Later in the day 
he remembered that he had promised, 
on that date, to settle a claim against 
him for $200, which a young man in a 
bank, for whom he had gone as bonds- 
man, had stolen. Still later, there came 
a heart-breaking letter from an old col- 
lege chum, who was out upon the fron- 
tier in charge of a poor, struggling 
church. It was an answer to a barrel of 
warm winter clothing and Christmas 
goodies which Mr. Heston sent his 
friend, thinking he might enjoy them, 
but never dreaming that he was reduced 
to utter extremity. 

As he folded the letter something very 
like tears glistened in his eyes, strong 
man that he was. He took out his bank- 
book, added it up carefully, and then 
drew a check for $25. He could not 
take the time to write a letter, and the 
sheet of paper accompanying the check 
contained only three words to his cleri- 
cal friend: “A merry Christmas! God 
prosper you.” (Phil. iv: 19.) 

There were other things which made 
this day an ever-to-be-remembered one 
to Mr. Heston. He went home utterly 
weary. 

“James,” his wife said, as they sat 
around the cheerful supper table, “I 
happened in at old Mrs. M’Neal’s this 
afternoon, and I saw clearly that they 
would have no Christmas dinner unless 
I sent it to them, so I ordered a turkey 
and some groceries.” 

“That was right. 
them ?” 

No, hadn’t_a cent left after paying 
for—” 

She checked herself just in time. It 
was a silk umbrella for her husband’s 
Christmas which had drained her purse. 

* They came to five dollars. I bought 
them at Kleing’s. He doesn’t seem to 
be doing much this year, and I told him 
I would send Mary around with the 
money this evening.” 

He took out his pocket-book, and 
handed the servant the required amount 
—his last dollar. 

A little later he went to prayer-meet- 
ing, and was accosted and misjudged, 
as I have said. Hereturned home, and 
came to his old mother’s room, and 
kneeling beside me as he used to do 
when he was a boy, silently told me the 
the whole story.’ 

Silently I prayed our Father to take 
away the sting, and reaching for my Bible 
I pointed to the verse I had marked 
many years ago: ‘Blessed is the man 
to whom the Lord will not impute sin,” 
and when he gave me his good-night 
kiss I saw that he was comforted. But 
I did wish I could whisper in the ear of 
the one who had thoughtlessly wronged 
him: “Thou art inexcusable, O man, 
whosoever thou art, that judgest !’— 
Christian Guardian. 


You paid for 


him. 
and his eyes followed her glance. 
was no doubt complaining of my imper- 
tinence, and I was sure of reproof, pos- 
sibly dismissal. 
burst into a hearty peal of laughter, in 
which the lady joined. I 
why it was, but I felt a little reassured, 
and just then I was called to the receiv- 
ing-desk, 


AN ALCOTT ANECDOTE. 


My acquaintance with the late Miss 
Louisa Alcott was begun in so novel a 
fashion that I feel impelled to tell about 
it forthe amusement of the Wide Awake 
readers. I had come from a pretty Vermont 
town to Boston, just as “Little Women” 
was published, and having its first wonder- 
ful success. I was in one of Boston’s larg- 
est circulating libraries, beginning to 
earn my own bread and butter. The 
furor for the new book was entirely un- 
precedented, and we had over two hun- 
dred copies of it, not one of which was 
ever in. The order-book was filled with 
calls for it, and as fast as a copy came 
in it was sent out again. One day, when 
I had been about a week in the library, 
a lady came in whose face I liked very 
much, and asked me for something ‘“‘de- 
lightfully funny and nice” to read. By 
the merest chance I had in my hand a 
copy of “Littke Women” that had just 
been returned to the library, and that I 
was about to do up to send out again. 
With a sudden impulse I handed it to 
the lady, saying, “I’m sure this will 
please you.” 

She took it, looked at it a moment in- 
side and out, then threw it aside. 

I was astonished to see the cherished 
book treated with disdain, but I managed 


‘to ask, ‘Have you read it?” 


** I’ve seen it,” was the curt reply. 

“Don’t you like it ?” I again ventured. 

“Tt’s a ridiculous thing,” was the an- 
swer, 

This was too much for me, and I pro- 
ceeded then and there to give a most 
eloquent defense of the book, mingled 
with a little satire at the taste that could 
find nothing but what was ridiculous in 
it. 

The lady listened to me without rely- 
ing, then turned away and sought the 
proprietor of the library, and was soon 
engaged in earnest conversation with 


I saw her glance around at me, 
She 


Suddenly the proprietor 


don’t know 


** Do you know who the lady is whom 


you were just serving?” asked the girl 
in charge there. 


‘* What, the one talking with Mr. Lor- 
ing?” 

* Yes.” 

‘No. I’m sure I don’t,” I answered. 

‘‘Well, it was the author of “ Little 
Women.” 

‘What ! not Miss Alcott ? ” 

Yes, certainly, Miss Alcott.” 

“Oh, dear! and I’ve just been abusing 
her because she wouldn’t take her own 
book.” 

And that was just what I had been 
doing ; but it was such an unconscious 
tribute to her story that Miss Alcott re- 
garded it as a compliment, and, it is per- 
haps needless to say, neither of us ever 
forgot our first meeting.—Sallie Joy 
White, in September Wide Awake. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


I wish I could say a few words of un- 
diluted praise for American schools from 
a Sanitary point of view; but many years’ 
experience on school boards compels me 
to believe and say that there are few bet- 
ter, more effective and rapid means of 
injuring a child’s system, physical and 
mental, than steady adherence to our 
hours of school within doors, and of les- 
sons without. Every successive gener- 
ation finds less and less practical know- 
ledge among our young people, with a 
steadily decreasing rate of increase of spe- 
cies, until it is but a question of a few 
years when there will be no more full- 
blood American women to keep up the 
race. Brains and central nerves are 
overtaxed systematically, and the few 
moments per diem allowed for relaxa- 
tion are employed in reading novels or 
otherwise weakening physical powers that 
are already below par. 


Few school-rooms are constructed or 
furnished with regard to the health of little 
ones who spend -so many of their best 
hours therein, and attempts to better 
such a condition fail because there is no 
money to be made out of the contract. 
What, then, are we todo? Take the 
chances, I presume, and send our chil- 
dren to do the best they can, where our 
neighbors send theirs. There seems ab- 
solutely no remedy short of educating 
the public, a slow and tedious task. 

Meanwhile, see to it that children do 
not study out of school. Any lesson 
that needs to be learned at home is worse 
than useless; it is positively hurtful. 

Keep them out of doors at all weathers 
as much as possible, and see that their 
food is plain and nutritious.— American 
Magazine for September. 


VERSE- WRITING. - 


‘In our own immediate times verse- 
writing has become something more of 
the nature of a disease than of an honor. 
A species of rhymophobia pervades the 
cultivated world. Like the bite of the 
bitten victim, fashionable forms of con- 
struction extend. There is contagion in 
them. The strain for effect has become 
virulent. We feel, perforce, a sympathy 
with the half-playful, but wholly earnest, 
revolt of Dr. Holmes against the epidem- 
ic character of our debilitated verse. 

“That overbalanced struggle for per- 
fection of manner which stifles the spirit; 
the renaissance of obsolete forms which 
vitiates the-modernness of sympathy so 
necessary to healthful work ; the endless 
tricking and decking of little thoughts ; 


one’s thought be large or little, or wheth- 
er it be worth thinking at all, or, if worth 
thinking, whether thinking in poetry— 
these qualities characterize so much of 
the verse of our day that one may be 
pardoned for becoming more aware of 
them than of some other and better traits 
which undoubtedly accompany them, 
It may be said that there is a certain 
loss of the sense of proportion in our 
poetic power. By this I mean that 
higher proportion, which is to proportion 
of form as the soul is to the human 
body. We do not build loftily. We do 
not live to last. We do not always 
know why we build at all. The result is 
a lack of architecture. But we have 
plenty of verse-carpentering ; done as 
neatly as the service of Adam Bede, 
who thought the world was to be saved 
by conscientious day’s labor. But the 
paper cap of the workman looks over the 
whole job.”—The Century for Septem- 
ber. 


‘DRUNK, OF COURSE.” 


On one occasion, while living in China, 
I was going with a party of missionaries 
to a picnic in the neighboring hills, and 
went to some stables to hire horses for 
the ladies. While arranging the fares, the 
hostler said: 

you going to drink wine?’ 

“No,” I said ; “why, what has that to 
do with my hiring horses ?” 

“T thought,” said he, “that you foreign 
people never went to that place without 
drinking wine.” 

In the course of further conversation 
I discovered that the term commonly 
used for picnic was drink wine, because 
drinking wine formed so large a part of 
the proceedings of picnics, 

Of late years matters have consider- 

ably changed in this particular in the 
foreign communities in China, but there 
is still abundant room for improvement. 
A native pastor remarked to me once on 
the notable change at the port of Amoy. 
Said he: 
“A few years ago, almost every Sunday 
afternoon we used to see foreign sailors 
brawling and fighting opposite the chapel 
door, and our people standing round, 
some of them contemptuous, others 
laughing at them ; but this is seldom 
seen now.” 

Yet I myself have often been very 
much ashamed at what I have witnessed; 
as, for instance, one Sunday when I was 
walking through the Chinese city, and 
saw a street very much excited, men and 
women running into the shops, ‘‘What is 
the matter ?” I said to a respectable shop- 
keeper. 

“Oh, only some of your barbarian 
fellows fighting,” said he, turning upon 
his heels in contempt. And the “bar- 
barian fellows” were drunk, of course. 

I can only repeat that this sort of con- 
duct on the part of foreign residents 
and foreign sailors is a great stumbling- 
block to mission work, and that those 
who try in such localities to effect a re- 
formation in the drinking customs of our 
countrymen, are aiding in no small de- 
gree the good cause of making the truth 
of Christ more palatable to the Chinese 
and more presumably true.—Selected 


* 


THE WRONG AND THE RIGHT WAY. 


How parents provoke their children— 
by unreasonable commands; by perpet- 
ual restriction; by capricious jerks at the 
bridle, alternating with as capricious 
dropping the reins altogether; by not 
governing their own tempers ; by shrill 
or stern tones where quiet, soft ones 
would do; by frequent checks and re- 
bukes, and sparing praise. And what is 
sure to follow such mistreatment by fath- 
er or mother? Bursts of temper, for 
which the child is punished and the.par- 
ent is guilty, and then spiritless listless- 
ness and apathy. ‘‘I cannot please 
him, whatever I do,” leads us to a rank- 
ling sense of injustice, and then to reck- 
lessness—“* it is useless to try any more.” 
And, when a man or child loses heart, 
there will be no more obedience. Many 
a parent, especially many a father, drives 
his child into evil by keeping him at a 
distance. He should make his boy a 
companion and playmate, teach him to 
think of his father as his confidant, try 
to keep his child nearer to himself than 
anybody else, and then his authority will 
be absolute, his opinion an oracle, and 
his slightest wish a law.—A. Maclaren, 
D.D. 


MAMIE’S TELEGRAM. 


A -Hartford man, whose wife was go- 
ing abroad, asked her to telegraph him a 
word or two, letting him know of her 
safe arrival in New York. In a few 
hours he received the following message: 
“collect;” ‘Dear George—Arrived here 
safely at 6:15. The train was due at 6, 
but we were delayed fifteen minutes 
while en route. Had a perfectly lovely 
trip. Don’t worry about me, I'll get 
along allright. And take a good care of 
yourself. Be so careful about: taking 
cold this damp weather. Rememberthat 
you are to keep on your flannels until 
June 15th. Be sure and have the house 
open and aired as often as once a week. 
Remember what I told you about 
your socks and shirts. Don’t forget to 
keep the basement door locked. Write 
every day. I’m sure I'll have a lovely 
time. So good in you to let me go. 
You must come over after me in Aug- 
ust. Forever and ever and ever yours, 
Mamie.” An hour later Mamie was 
pained to receive the following reply to 
her “ word or two”: “Dont cable any- 
thing from Liverpool. I’m a ruined man 
if youdo. George.”—Hartford Times. 


The next meeting of the National W. 
C. T. U. will be held in New York, Oc- 
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tober 19-23. 


WHAT IS A COLD? 


A cold is the product of two factors. 
One is a certain condition of the within; 
the other, a certain condition of the 
without. The only soil in which this 
plant can flourish is a certain condition 
of the system, the prominent feature of 
which is a deranged stomach. If the 
system is prepared through a certain 
gross condition of the stomach and liver, 
it requires but a slight exposure to 
draught or dampness to provoke a cold. 
The system being ready, a cold is not 
infrequently excited by a close; heated 
atmosphere. I think, in a sore throat 
cold, the proximate cause is generally an 
unventilated room, and rarely external 
cold. 

Some habits which give tendency to 
colds should be mentioned. Among 
these are hot drinks (which, in addition 
to flooding and weakening the stomach, 
open the skin and increase the sensibil- 
ity of external changes), the use of warm 
water baths, especially hot foot-baths, 
sleeping in close, unventilated rooms ; 
but tenfold more mischievous than all 
these the eating excessive quantities of 
rich meats and pastry. 

The old saw, “Stuff a cold and starve a 
fever,” has been the source of much mis- 
chief. When you have taken a cold, 
and have some local inflammation, as a. 
nasal catarrh or an inflamed throat, it is 
just as improper to eat stimulating food 
as when you are suffering from any other 
inflammation. If, for example, the cold 
takes the form of pleurisy, no one feeds 
it on beef and mince pie. But I see 
no reason why a pleuritic stitch may not 
be thus fed, if lungs inflamed by a cold 
may be. 

Cure of Colds. —Treat your next cold 
as follows, and your faith in the old say- 
ing will disappear: Eat no supper. On 
going to bed and on rising drink a tum- 
bler of cold water. For breakfast eat a 
piece of dry bread as large as your hand. 
For dinner eat the same as at breakfast. 
During the afternoon take a sharp walk, 
Or engage in some active exercise which 
shall produce perspiration. Go without 
supper and retire early. The next morn- 
ing you will be nearly well. 

If, instead of this, you stuff the cold, 
it will stay a week or two, and wind up 
with a hard cough and expectoration. 
This feeding a cold belongs to the same 
stupidity which prescribes whisky in 
consumption, a disease always marked 
by a rapid pulse and other signs of in- 
flammation.—Dio Lewis. 


WHY THE GRINDERS CEASE. 


Solomon, in his marvelously pictu- 
resque description of the growing decrep- 
itude of age, says, among other things, 
that “the grinders cease because they 
are few.” But why are they few? and 
why, especially, are they fewer in réfined 
than in the lower circles of society? 
Why are the so-called inferior races so 
commonly blessed with superior teeth? 
And why so little need of dentistry 
among the brutes? 

Right here rises up a philosopher, in 
the person of Julius Pohlman, who sol- 
emnly assures us that, as a rule, those 
people who are least acquainted with the 
so-called hygiene of the teeth are the 
happy possessors of the soundest denti- 
tion—like the Negroes, who chew sugar- 
cane; the German peasants, who are 
famous for their brilliant ‘‘ schwartz-brot 
zahne,”’ or “‘rye-bread teeth,” polished, 
but not worn out, by their daily mastica- 
tion of those black loaves ; and the few 
old people left among us who still per- 
sist in a penchant for chewing bread 
crusts. Our teeth degenerate, and Jead 
to atrophy, because of lack of vigorous 
use. 

‘‘The foundation for bad teeth,” says 
this dental doctor, “is commonly laid in 
early childhood ; for numberless mothers 
and nurses very carefully soften food, or 
foolishly remove the crust, for fear the 
little ones may hurt their teeth, and so 
they make a well-nigh irreparable mis- 
take. Teeth are organs specialized to 
perform the work of mastication; and, 
following the law to which all organs are 
subject, their strength depends upon their 
vigorous use.” 

We have long been familiar with the 
Scripture which declares that it is a 
good thing for a man to bear the yoke 
in his youth ; but this illustration of the 
blessedness of ‘the crust of poverty ” is 
certainly striking and original. Better 
to be born with a crust in your mouth 
than a silver spoon.—Baptist Teacher. 


The Herald of Health gives the fol- 
lowing “six rules which will insure a 
good walk in women, if carefully ob- 
served. They are: (1) To throw the 
shoulders back ; (2) to keep the body 
from any motion whatsoever; (3) to 
hold the head erect; (4) to place the 
foot squarely on the ground ; (5) tokeep 
the knee steady ; and, (6) to keep the 
elbows close to the side. There is noth- 
ing that so spoils a woman’s carriage as 
a projecting elbow.” 


<= 


Let us all resolve, first, to attain the 
grace of silence; second, to deem all 
fault-finding that does no good a sin, 
and to resolve, when we are ourselves 
happy, not to poison the atmosphere of 
our neighbors by calling upon them to 
remark every painful and disagreeable 
feature in their daily life ; third, to prac- 
tice the grace and virtue of praise.— 
Mrs. Stowe. 


He—*“ And so you are really attend- 
ing a cooking school, Miss Clara?” She 
(brightly) —** Yes, and it is such fun.” 
He—‘“I suppose you can make nice 
bread already?” She—*No; I have 
nothing to do with making bread, but I 
can make lovely angel cake. I am only 


taking the classical course.”—Swn. 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


OLEANSES THE 
NASAL PASSAGES. 
ALLAYS PAIN AND 
IN FLAM MATION 
HEALS THE SORES 
RESTORES THI 
SENSES OF TASTE 
AND SMELL. 


is agreeable. Price 50c at druggists’; by mail, 
registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 


PEOPLES’ HOME 
SAVINGS BANK. 
Flood Building, Market & Fourth Sts., 


GUARANTEED CAPITAL, $300,000 
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OoLtumBus WATERHOUSE............. President 
Realty Examiners 


GUARANTEE SHAREHOLDERS: 


Arnold, Henry A. McDonald, R. H. 
Anderson, J. W. Merrett, M. D. 
Bacigalupi, T. Meyer, Albert. 


Beamish, Percy, Meyer, A. W. 
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Bovee, Wm. H. Meyer, M. 
Branch, L. OC. Morton, John, 
Burke, M. J. Morton, W. R. 
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Norton, John. 
Palmer, W. E. 
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Farren, John Shortridge, Sam’). 
Flint, B. P. Snow, Roland W. 
Goddard, O. M. Starbird, A W. 
Halsted, J. L. Stevens, A. K. 
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Hampton, Leo. Tait, George. 
Hendergon, John. Taylor, John. 
Herring, R. Tharp, E. N. 
Hilborn, 8. G. Toy, George D. 
Jewell, James Gray. Upham, Isaac. 

Kerr, David. Warren, Rev. J. H. 
Kimball, Rev. John. Waterhouse, Columbus 
Knorp, A. F. Waterhouse, F, A. 
Logan, M. H. Weill, Raphael. 
Lyon, W. 8. Wertheimer, E. 


Wilson, James K. 


Malloye, Frank. 
Wilson, T. K. 


McDonald. Frank V. 


HERRMANN & ‘CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
- E.... 


HATS & CAPS 


doe-300 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. & Pine 8Ts. - FRANOISOO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


O03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,”’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 3 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocast. 
100ct-tf, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Undertaker & Embalmer, 


116 EDDY STREET. 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama, between 
Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 
vyerything requisite for funerals on hand. 
Preserving remains without the use of ice a 
specialty. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER 
116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all sinds uf 


DAIRY: PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON OONSIGNMENT 
OF" Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


FOSTER & 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 
Ranches, Etc. 
03” Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 27) 


26 & 28 California Street’ 
‘SAN FRANCISCO, 


AGENTS FOR BELL’S POULTRY SEASON. 


ING, j | 


| Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. 
and 7:30 ep. m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school,6 p.m Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. mM. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mw. and 
7:30 m.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 4. m™ and 
Pp. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 

.80 P. M. 


THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Oruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. m. and 7:30 Pp. m.; Sunday-school,12:80 
P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 


between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
‘N. W. Lane, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A. M. and 7:30 pep. m; Sunday-school, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 p.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. m.; Chinese school, 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. M. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sevy- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood. Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. mw. 
and 7:30 m.; Sundayschool, 1 m, 
Prayer-meeting, Wedneeday, 7:30 m. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. 0. 
Andereon, Pastor. Sunday services, 114. m. 


and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m: 
Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thursday, 
8 P. M. 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P. m. 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL—Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday-school at 12:30 p.m, 

SEVENTH AVENUE ( HAPEL--Corner Sev- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 P. 

NORTH UNION SCHOOL—In Casebolt’s 
Hall, corner Union and Laguna streets. 
Sunday-school at 3 P. m. 

AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y, 
Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rey. 

J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 

D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 

J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 

Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 

cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 

Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 

some streets; or, P. O. Box 25638. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 
CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION, 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 


| Rev. W. ©. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 


Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 

Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pins 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Secretary for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 614 Thir- 
teenth street, Oakland, Cal. 

AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev, 

E, K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric ‘.cretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq,‘ 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent, 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES, 
President—Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secre and Treasurer— 
John F. Myers, 863 Market St., San Francisco, 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION, 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 


cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912. 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisce- 
E. T. Dootxy, Superintendent. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COA 


0S” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates, 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
‘Tolophone No. 13067. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery ! 


No. 523 EEARNY ST. 


or Work Exzoursp 
In THE Best STYLE AND AT 
Lowest PRIcEs. 


G3” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


W. W. CHASE & CO., 


GRAIN 


i AT OLD STAND, 


San Francisco. 


FOURTH CHURCH—Sonth side Green street, . 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
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THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, SepreMBER 26, 1888, 


Ghe 


$2.50 A VEAR,IN ADVANCE. | 
No.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
for one year. THe PaciFic is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THE Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1888. 


When a minister, as in the case of Rev. 
Dr. Chichester of Los Angeles, finding 
that his people will not of themselves 
swarm, renounces his pastorate and leads 
off a strong new enterprise, church ex- 
tension looks like business. Or when we 
read that, in a goodly town, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., thirty or forty families hive off and 
build a church at a cost of $20,000 be- 
Cause a new congregation is needed, this 
looks like business. But huddling into 
some central house of worship and _let- 
ting a few poor or enterprising workers 
conduct a “mission,” that will never 
bring healthy city evangelization. If 
both these examples are Presbyterian, 
they are just as pertinent. 


In one of the otherwise best-appointed 
buildings of this city, last week an eleva- 
tor fell from top to bottom, injuring, 
more or less, ten persons ; a part of them 
were severely hurt, and will not recover 
for many weeks, if at all. It is a kind 
of marvel that no one was instantly killed. 
Some people are so timid that they will 
never enter an elevator at all. Others 
do it always with doubt and trepidation. 
With this event in mind, some will, for a 
long time, rather endure the fatigue of 
stairways. Not one elevator in a thou- 
sand gives way, but that thousandth one 
suggests the necessity of more care, and 
of a public and official inspection, to be 
conspicuously notified. It will cost 


something, but it will repay a hundred- 
fold. 


An English observation, covering 
more than 4,000 cases, in all the walks 
of life, shows that the intemperate use of 
intoxicants In men past 25 cuts off ten 
years from life. Occasional indulgence, 
if approaching excess, doubles diseases 
of the liver, quadruples those of the kid- 
neys, and greatly increases the number 
of deaths from pneumonia, pleurisy and 
epilepsy. This enforces the physiological 
argument against the use of intoxicants, 
even in what is called their temperate use. 
They really do not benefit anybody who 
is in fair health, and they are of use in 
sickness merely as temporary stimulants. 
They cost much and repay nothing to 
persons in health beyond the pleasure 
of consuming them, a pleasure that may 
slightly “elevate,” but can never exalt. 


— 


Not many weeks ago there was held a 
‘‘ National Co-operative Festival ” in the 
‘Crystal Palace” near London. This 
was a very grand affair, and grew out of 
the wonderful success of a certain kind 
of co-operative business—that, namely, 
of distribution, or a division of profits 
among shareholders and customers in 
the various departments of trade. We 
regard the experiments in co-operation, 
both in England and America, as of the 
most vital importance. In these times, 
when the relations of iabor and capital 
are so freely discussed, we have been 
surprised that more has not been said in 
favor of co-operation, in the line of pro- 
duction, as well as of distribution. When 
every laborer is a capitalist, and every 
capitalist is a laborer, we approximate 
the best condition. There are difficul- 
ties in the way toward such a condition 
of things; but the difficulties are not in- 
surmountable by those who are virtuous 


and thoughtful and not too greedy of 
gain. 


Those significant, if not formidable, 
political documents known as letters of 
acceptance, are, all of them, or nearly 
all, now before the public. Whether 
these be strong or weak, in a partisan 
sense, we are not now to inquire. It 
used to be the fashion to make these 
consist of a bright array of what Rufus 
Choate termed glittering generalities. 
More recently such letters have come to 
be regarded as political creeds quite as 
much as have party platforms, as adopt- 
ed in great conventions. On the whole, 
the later usage is the best, as it brings the 
person of the candidate more prominent- 
ly to the front. The tone of all these 
letters is high. Their air is dignified. 


Their style is reasonably good. Their 
rhetoric is used in the interest of clear- 
ness. And there is manifest a decided 
sincerity of utterance, together with some 
caution. So far, the campaign has been 
free from the baser personalities of other 
years. We presume that all parties are 
willing that we should have a truly .‘‘in- 
tellectual,” if not an imaginative and po- 
etical contest. The “tariff” issue is just 
calculated for such a contest, and so is 
that of ‘‘civil-service reform.” <A true 
republican will place the public good 
far above his private interest in his 
scheme of political economy. 


If our Congregational churches have 
had of late a center of disturbance at 
one of our theological seminaries, the 
Presbyterian church in the South has 
what is called there a “storm center,” 
at the Theological Seminary at Colum- 
bia, South Carolina. It was hoped that 
the Seminary had become a center of 
harmony when Dr. Woodrow was com- 
pelled, by the adverse action of the four 
synods controlling the institution, to 
vacate his professorship. But he still 
retains two positions—one as editor of 
one of the denominational papers, and 
the other as occupying a chair in the 
University of South Carolina. This 
University is in the same town with the 
Seminary. Trouble still exists, there- 
fore. For one theolog attended the 
lectures of this university professor, and 
this attendance has been practically de- 
nied by the Seminary faculty. Dr. 
Woodrow, as editor, does not let this 
prohibition go on without animadver- 
sion. Accordingly, Columbia remains 
the storm-center. Well, when an idea 
Once gets working, it has to have its 
course, and even majorities have to be 
very large before it ceases to utter itself. 
Our main relief in these storms is to say 
with Milton of old, “ Let truth and error 
grapple,” or we may remember that 
Christ, who came to bring peace, also 
brought a sword. 


Too much of the feeling prevails which 
Says certain people are disagreeable to 
us, therefore they have no rights which 
we need to respect. When we read Mr. 
Kennan’s account of exile to Siberia by 
administrative process, we are very in- 
dignant. But what do we hear in our 
own country? In some sections respect- 
able and peaceable citizens have letters 
sent to them to leave their homes within 
a certain number of hours, because they 
are thought to be favorable to the edu- 
cation of the Negro, or because, being 
colored, they are too influential. Or 
what are the ‘‘White Caps” of Indiana do- 
ing? Or, it is not denied but defended 
that the minority in whole States, not 
deeming it nice for the majority to elect 
candidates to their liking, proceed to 
prevent the majority having their vote 
properly counted. And, in the haste of 
people to put a stop to what they call 
undesirable immigration, they seem to 
be willing to justify any means for se- 
curing the end. Treaty or equality of 
nations goes for nothing with them. If 
reputable judges, following the due course 
of law, interpose legal guarantees, forth- 
with the cry is for impeachment. Now, 
the security of every citizen depends on 
the preservation of the sense that other 
men have rights. The moment we be- 
gin to act in disregard of that, that mo- 
ment the best thing we have in America 
has begun to take its departure. It were 
better to bear some things we do not like 
to bear than to remove them by methods 
which will by-and-by leave us no princi- 
ple on which to differ from despotism. 


How intolerant the world is, outside 
of Christianity, appears, in part, in the 
Turkish empire, where, if a Jewor a 
Christian become a Mohammedan, he is 
loaded with favors ; but, if a Moslem be- 
comes a Christian, he is hunted to death, 
in one way or another. Truly, Chris- 
tian nations tolerate all decent religious 
denominations, and treat them legally 
alike. Tolerance, however, is but a po- 
litical or civil virtue. Tere is a social 
and ecclesiastical virtue that is more 
than tolerance. This is recognition, or 
fellowship. And, in proportion as Chris- 
tian peoples are pure and fine, they rec- 
ognize and fellowship one another. The 
more Christian a denomination is, the 
more it puts bigotry, pretense and self- 
conceit out. The Church or people 
whose life is most in Christ can afford 
to be, and is likely to be, freest and larg- 
est in its spiritual fellowships. 


Our churches in St. Louis are repre- 


sented by a paper called Congregational. 


Tife. It is good to see that list of 13 
churches now standing for us in that city, 
where Only a few years ago—as it seems 


—there was thought to be no chance for 
one. 


Misfortunes often sharpen genius. 


NOTES FROM THE SOUTHLAND. 


Dear Paciric: Vacation is over in 
the Southland, and work is being taken 
up all along the line. In some places 
it was not laid down. The politician, 
the census taker and the bar-tender stood 
by their guns; but the preacher, the 
teacher and the business man sought the 
soothing sea breeze and skin-tanning 
waves and sand. July and August suns 
have ripened the orchards and vineyards. 
New canneries join with several old ones 
in putting upon the market a larger-than- 
ever crop of apricots, peaches, pears, 
prunes, and other fruits. The raisin 
crop is increasing, also. In the Santa 
Ana valley a subtle disease is destroying 
the vines, and considerable anxiety is 
felt among vineyardists. We can re- 
port steady progress in the temponalities, 
despite the absence of the ‘* boom.” 
While we admit that the “rang” has 
now overtaken us, yet its bitterness is 
not without profit. Instead of gambling 
in desert townsites, capital is rapidly in- 
vesting in substantial improvements. In 
a dozen places, as San Buenaventura, 
Pomona, San Bernardino, Riverside, 
Santa Ana, San Diego, and others, 
scores of brick blocks—two, three, four 
and five stories—have been erected for 
business purposes. Sewer, water and 
gas systems are being put in. Public 
buildings, schoolhouses, and even 
churches, are still being built. Of 
hotels, there are probably enough, yet 
Los Angeles is putting up a few dozen 
first-class lodging-houses. The new di- 
rectory of Los Angeles gives over 29,000 
names, which the statistician multiplies 
by two and a half (or three) to get the 
actual population of our “boom-bursted” 
Southern California metropolis. 

Los Angeles county has 119 school 
districts, and engages the services of 
433 teachers in the public instruction of 
over 30,000 children and youths. Most 
of these have entered upon their work. 
The city schools open October rst, with 
157 teachers and 10,000 pupils expected. 
Several large Catholic schools are full, 
and the Protestant schools, such as Los 
Angeles College and Belmont School 
(independent), Southern California Uni- 
versity (Methodist Episcopal), Los An- 
geles University (Baptist) and the Occi- 
dental University (Presbyterian) have 
opened with increased attendance. The 
State Normal School located here is al- 
ready at work upon its more than three 
hundred embryo school teachers. 

What of the moral and religious 
forces? For theimmoral, I hardly need 
mention the 250 saloons, gin palaces 
and gambling-hells that spew their filth 
Out upon Our streets. 

‘The streets are literally swept, at great 
expense, every night. A patent machine 
cleans up the dust, dirt and rubbish, and 
next morning you seem to have all 
dumped down on your breakfast table— 
the “latest news” by telegraph ! 

It is rumored that a Law and Order 
League has been organized, which pur- 


election, irrespective of political parties. 
The need is great; for the police de- 
partment of our city government seems 
to be beyond the help of even saltpeter. 

Per contra: The Y. M. C, A. re- 
joices in the approaching completion of 
its $75,000 building, whose beautiful 
walls have reached the fourth story. The 
Temperance Temple, praiseworthy monu- 
ment of the grit and grace of our South- 
ern California W. C. T. U., is roofed 
over, and its commodious four stories are 
being rapidly finished. 

The churches of the city are planning 
their winter campaigns. Changes are 
taking place. 

Dr. Chichester of the First Presby- 
terian church has resigned and accepts the 
charge of the Immanuel Presbyterian 
church, a just organized mission 150 
members strong, to be located in the 
“up town,” southwest part of the city. 

The Central Baptists have taken pos- 
session (September rst) of the edifice of 
the First Congregational church. Our 
First church, thus sold out of a home, 
goes to the Grand Opera House for the 
next six months. Dr. Hutchings, pastor 
elect, is to be on hand and preach his 
first sermon there September 23d. 

Brothers Phillips and Brainerd, after 
brief vacations, are again hard at work. 
Plymouth church, Rev. A. J. Wells pas- 
tor, held its first service in its new 
chapel on York street, September 16th. 

The building will be pushed to com- 
pletion, and will make a comfortable 
church home for the present. At Ingle- 
wood, a surburb of Los Angeles, a church 
of 2t members was organized by coun- 
cil on August 7th. 

Letters missive are out calling a 
council to organize a church at Buena 
Park September 2sth. This is a new 
place, 25 miles southeast, on the new 
short line to San Deigo, and the first 
church in the place. Superintendent 
Ford has recently made a prospecting 
tour through parts of Santa Barbara 
and San Luis Obispo counties. The 
future will probably develop something 
for usthere. On September gth he made 
preliminary organization of a church at 
Nordhoff, in the famed Ojai valley. On 
the same date Dr. Harwood opened up 
Congregational work in Santa Ana, a 
growing city of 6,000, where already 
scores of good Congregationalists have 
been absorbed into other denominations. 

Rev. David Jenkins, recently from 
Milwaukee, is doing excellent missionary 
work at Orange, where something may 
ere long develop. | 

Sunday-school Superintendent Case 
has followed up the campers and organ- 
ized several Sunday-schools at the sea- 
side during the past two months. 

At Pasadena the whisky devil has been 
unearthed, and bristles for a fight. He 


poses to have a hand in the municipal 


ordinance, and now proposes to establish 
a wholesale liquor house, whether or no. 
Some weak-knees have begun to suggest 
“high licence.” «But the yeomen of the 
“Crown of the Valley” City don’t talk 
that way. They have put forward a 
Citizens Committee, and backed them 
with thousands of money, and they will 
let real estate, winter tourists and every- 
thing else rest until it is decided whether 
Los Angeles brewers and California 


| wine-makers, or the citizens of Pasadena, 


control that municipality. God speed 

the right. Let every man and woman 

‘lend a hand” and strike hard until the 

forces of evil are beaten out of this fair 

land. For this, also, shall be called 

“God’s Country.” Yours, H. P. C. 
Los Angeles, Sept. 22, 1888. 


PASTORS’ REUNION. 


One of the most enjoyable occasions 
which has taken place in this city for 
the past years was the reception tendered 
the pastors of the city by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association at their 
building, Tuesday evening, September 
18th. A representative of nearly every 
denomination in the city, except the 
Catholics (and they were invited), was in 
attendance. The pastors and their wives 
arrived early in the evening, and were 
received by the President, George W. 
Gibbs, General O. O. Howard and H. J. 
McCoy in the reception-room of the 
building. The Atolean Orchestra dis- 
coursed excellent music during the even- 
ing, and, after an hour’s social inter- 
course in the reception room, the entire 
party was invited to repair to the lyceum 
drawing-room, which was most elegantly 
and tastefully decorated by the Ladies’ 
Floral Committee. A large gas jet 
“ Welcome” was arranged over the plat- 
form. General O. O. Howard called to 
order, and, after a few fitting words of 
welcome, called upon H. J. McCoy, who 
presented the following facts and figures 
relative to young men. 


Mr. McCoy said: “It is estimated 
there are 60,000 young men in San 
Francisco between the ages of 16 and 
35 years. Number of places where 
liquor is sold, play-houses, concert halls, 
etc., 4,459. Total number of young 
men by actual count found in all the 
evangelical churches in San Francisco 
Sunday evening, August 19th, were 
1,892 ; total number of young men found 
in the saloons, theaters, concert halls 
and other places of amusement on the 
following Sunday evening, August 26th, 
was 32,933. Total number of inmates 
in the San Quentin and Folsom State 
Prisons, 1,825 ; total number of young 
men in both prisons under 35 years of 
age, 1,118, Total number of arrests 
for drunkenness in San Francisco last 
year, including men, women and chil- 
dren, were 8,533.” 


After these statistics had been pre- 
sented, Rev. J. A. Cruzan, pastor Third 
Congregational church, Rev. W. W. 
Case, D.D., pastor Central M. E. Church, 
and Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., of the 
Unitarian church, gave brief and inter- 
esting addresses. At the close of their 
remarks refreshments were served by 
the Ladies’ Central Committee of 
the Association. Rev. Dr. Falk Vidaver, 
Rabbi of the Sherith Israel Synagogue, 
and his estimable wife were among the 
guests. The reception continued from 
8 to11 o'clock, During theevening it was 
moved that a general mass-meeting of 
all evangelical churches be held under 
the auspices of the Association in the 
near future. This motion was unani- 
mously carried, and the matter was re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee to 
complete arrangements, and the mass 
meeting will be held in Odd Fellows 
Hall next Sunday afternoon, September 
30th, at half past two o’clock.. 

The following will be the speakers 
and subjects: ‘Our Young Men and 
their Religious Needs,” Rev. R. MacKen- 
zie, D.D.; ‘* How shall the Great Mass 
of Unchurched Young Men in this City 
be brought under Religious Influences?” 
Rev. A. C. Hirst, D.D.; “Are Our 
Religious Efforts Adapted to the Young 
Men of To-day? If Not, How may 
they be Improved?” Rev. C. D. Bar- 
rows, D.D.; “The Great Need of a 
Definite Religious Work for Young Men,” 
Rev. W. W. Case, D.D. Singing will be 
led by a large male chorus of one hun- 
dred voices, under the direction of J. J. 
Morris. 


It was thought, and has often been 
said, that this Presidential campaign 
would be free from gross personalities ; 
instead of throwing mud at the candi- 
dates, principles and policies would be 
discussed. The Bulletin of this city, in 
a recent editorial, says: “During the 
last few months President Cleveland has 
done things from which every one of his 
predecessors would have recoiled with 
horror. He appears to have thrown 
aside the mask completely. There is 
nothing Of the statesman about him. He 
stands confessed a Tammany politician, 
and of the most ordinary type.” “This 
ignorant and vulgar man is knocking 
things about in a manner that is simply 
appalling. If he were a desperate mad- 
man he could not act more wildly.” 
Such gross personalities are a disgrace 
to decent journalism. They do not in- 
jure the person spoken of, but do de- 
grade the newspaper in the estimation of 
all fair readers. 


Petitions signed by hundreds of physi- 
cians, school-teachers and ministers have 
been presented to Congress urging the 
passage of the bill prohibiting the sale or 
gift of cigarettes or tobacco in any form 
to boys under sixteen years of age in the 


| District of Columbia. 


has tried by many tricks to evade the | 


are brightening. 


FROM PORTLAND OR. 


The meeting of the Young People’s 
Society connection with the First Church, 
last Sunday evening, the 16th inst., was 
a decided success. It was the second 
anniversary of the organization of this 
most helpful method of Christian work 
among young people. The auditonum 
was packed full to listen to the exercises, 
which were of a very interesting character, 
consisting of Scripture reading and 
prayer by the pastor; annual address by 
the President, D. A. Shindler; addresses 
on “The Religious Work of the Society,” 
by Mr. Eugene Smith; “Social Work of 
the Endeavor Society,” by Miss Mattie 
Giltner; and “The Outlook,” by Pastor 
Clapp; suitably interspersed with vocal 
and instrumental music. From the 
President’s address it was learned that 
the society numbered seventy-six active 
and two associate members, an increase 
of thirty-six active members during the 
past year. In all departments of the 
society’s work progress had been made 
during the year, and many earnest words 
of encouragement were uttered, urging 
the membership forward to renewed 
efforts in promoting efficient work in the 
future. . 

The address of Mr. Smith, one of 
our most worthy young men, was excel- 
lent throughout. It gave evidence of 
careful preparation and consecrated pur- 
pose, and called particular attention to 
the value of earnest efforts by young 
people to promote Christ’s Kingdom. 

Miss Giltner’s address was very brief, 
but was directly to the point, and em- 
phasized the value of the social element 
of our natures in helping on the Master’s 
cause. 

Of Mr. Clapp’s remarks it is needless 
to speak; he always says something 
good—something that stimulates and en- 
courages every one that hears him to 
do his best. 

The meeting closed by singing the 
“New Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
to the tune of “John Brown”; and as the 
large audience joined the choir and 
organ in the inspiring and uplifting 
chorus, ‘Glory, glory, hallelujah,” the 
thought came that indeed it was 
glorious to think of the vast num- 
ber of young people throughout the 
length and breadth of our country who 
were banded together in these societies 
to become approved of God as earnest, 
organized workers for building up His 
Kingdom. 

The angel of death has again entered 
our church circle. This time one of 
our young people received the call—Mr. 
Ewing H. Taylor, aged twenty-two, son 
of Colonel and Mrs. Cornelius Taylor, 
who came here from Grass Valley, Cal., 
in 1883. He died yesterday morning 
very unexpectedly; although he had been 
ill for several months, it was not thought 
that he was in special danger. Ewinz 


} united with the First Church about two 


years ago, and was a most exemplary 
young man, greatly beloved by all who 
knew him. He was a printer by trade. 
He was an earnest member of the Young 
People’s Society, and up to the time of 
first becoming ill rendered active ser- 
vice. Being taken away from us just 
upon entering what bid fair to be a most 
honorable and useful life, his lost is pe- 
culiarly sad, not only to the church, but 
doubly so to his parents, of whom he 
was the idolized and eldest son. 


The prospects of Plymouth church 
It seems probable that 
Rev. W. W. Ferries of Indiana will be- 
come pastor of this church. He seems 
to be a young man of consecrated pur- 
pose, who realizes that earnest, persist- 
ent, hand-to-hand work is what is needed 
to bring success in this field of needed 
Christian effort, in which, while a little 
progress has been made in the years past, 
results have not been as encouraging as 
the friends of the church have hoped for. 
Mr. Ferries will serve the church for a 
month, at any rate. 

In the First church of East Portland 
the pastor, Rev. H. V. Rominger, be- 
gins to-night a series of sermons to 
young peuple. The subject of the first 
one will be “A Rich Man’s Favorite 
Son.” 

Rev. A. J. Hanson, late of the M. E. 
Conference of Washington Territory, 
comes to take up his residence in Port- 
land in the capacity of publishing agent 
for the Pacific Christian Advocate. He 
is an earnest and devoted man, and will 
certainly do a good work in his new 
field. 

The Pundita Ramabai, the high- 
caste Hindu woman, addressed the 
First church this morning on_ the 
* Society of India.” The church 
was crowded to its fullest extent 
by those desiring to see and hear the 
noted Hindu philanthropist. She spoke 
simply yet effectivély about the society 
of her country, and filled the large au- 
dience with absorbing interest. It was 
truly pathetic to see this consecrated 
daughter of the ancient East in her touck- 
ing and eloquent appeals for help from 
the new West to assist in breaking the 
shackles of superstitious bondage which 
bind her sisters to a life that is infinitely 
worse than death. She will speak at the 
Unitarian church to night, and Saturday 
night next will tell about the “Women of 
India.” A liberal response was made to 
her address this morning. 

The first gift to the city by a citizen 
was formally presented yesterday with 
appropriate ceremonies—the Skidmore 
Fountain. In 1883 Stephen G. Skid- 
more, a retail cruppist of this city, a resi- 
dent whereof he had been since 1850, 
died in San Rafael, whither he had gone 
for his health. In the settlement of his 
estate it was found that he had bequeath- 
ed $5,000 for the erection of a public 
fountain. In 1885 a committee was ap- 


pointed by the city, by whom the plans 
and execution of the structure was placed 
in the hands of Mr. Olin L. Warner of 
New York city. 

The bronze work is entirely the re. 
sult of Mr. Warner’s labors, being mod- 
eled by him in his studio in New York 
and cast by Bureau Bros. of Philadel- 
phia. The work is almost purely Greek 
in style, and is said by the sculptor to be 
the finest in the United States in pro. 
portion to the cost. The granite, of 
which the bulk of the fountain is made, 
and which composes the entire lower 
basin, was taken from the Franklin quar- 
ries of Maine. It is placed at the inter- 
section of First, A and Vine streets, and 
occupies a space ahout twenty-three feet 
in diameter. 

From the presentation address of Mr. 
C. E. S. Wood, the following is taken, 
as it is a truthful statement of Mr. Skid- 
more’s character, verified by persona! 
acquaintance with him for nearly twenty 
years : 

“Stephen Skidmore has set an exam- 
ple it would honor any man to follow. 
The poor lad who came to our beautiful 
wilderness in 1850, who carried bricks, 
carried washing, swept offices, and turned 
his hand to every honest labor that 
would help support his mother; the 
ignorant boy, without opportunities or 
advantages, by his integrity,manliness and 
industry, achieved success; and from 
the natural instinct of a noble nature has 
done an act of the niost refined taste, 
the most liberal generosity. I say again, 
the lad Stephen Skidmore has set an ex- 
ample to the best of us. You, who have 
known him, may keep his memory green 
for yet a little while. I, who have not 
known him, have been going about the 
streets of our city asking what manner 
of man he was. I find he has friends 
many, enemies none. One said, ‘When 
I first knew Steve Skidmore in 1850, he 
was a hard-working clerk at ordinary 
wages, and was not thinking of giving 
away fountains.’ Ay! but when the time 
came the clerk not only thought it, but 
did it. We honor him for the thought, 
and for the act. Some said his medicines 
were free to the poor ; some that he was 
very public-spirited, even beyond his 
means; some that his tastes were 
naturally refined. He loved music. And 
so I heard of his merits, his faults and 
his success. But all told me one thing : 
He was tender as a lover to his mother, 
loyal to his friends, honest as the day. 
God grant that of us such an epitaph can 
be written. Prince or peasant can have 
no higher praise. Tender to his mother, 
true to his friends, honorable in all things 
—well done, Stephen Skidmore. His 
tongue is silent forever ; but the hand of 
genius has placed in our streets a 
preacher that will speak of his example 
long after you and I are dust, and will 
preach for ages yet to come a sermon, 
the more eloquent, because silent, upon 
the grand themes of charity, duty and 
art.” 

Mrs. Skidmore was one of the first to 
help organize the First church in 1851, 
and Stephen was early a member of the 
Sabbath-school, connected therewith. 
While it is not known that he ever made 
a public profession of Christianity, who 
can tell how much his mother’s influence 
had to do with moulding his future life, 
and giving him the noble impulse to do 
what he has for the benefit of humanity. 
He has set a splendid example to our 
money-loving and money-getting people 
—one worthy of imitation. HIsmMe. 

Sept. 23, 1888. 


In one of the divisions of the great 
Republican procession in the city last 
Saturday night was an exhibition of the 
wine trade in this State. Nine immense 
casks over twelve feet high, capable of 
holding many thousands of gallons, were 
placed on as many large trucks, drawn 
by four horses. On the top of each 
cask was a large transparency, on each 
side of which was a motto. One read, 
Protect the California wine industry.” 
Eight years ago we marched in the great 
Republican procession in this city, and 
hurrahed for Garfield. But there were 
no wine casks in’that. We doubt if they 
have ever been in a Republican proces- 
sion until last Saturday night. But why 
should they not be in the procession? 
California Republicans send wine manu- 
facturers to Congress. The Chairman 
of the State Committee is a liquor mer- 
chant. The Chairman of the National 
Convention is the President of the Cali 
fornia State Viticultural Association. A 
good many men who marched in the Re- 
publican ranks eight years ago will not 
do it to-day. The wine men have gone 
in, and many temperance men have gone 
out. Republican bands play: ‘Wine! 
wine ! protect California wine. There’s 
nothing the matter with wine ; wine’s all 
right,” But it isn’t all right. It leads 
to brandy and whisky, to drunkenness 
and poverty and ruin. Away. with wine ! 
Down with the party that shouts for its 
protection ! K. 


The Jews recently laid the corner- 
stone of their new synagogue at Worces- 
ter, Mass. The corner-stone is a large 
brown freestone block, on the side of 
which is cut the figures 5648, which is 
the number of the present Jewish year. 
The leaden box was placed in the stone, 
and Rabbi Schores of Boston blessed 
the stone. The box coritained a bou- 
quet of the flowers now in bloom, a half 
dollar and several Jewish coins, a list of 
the members of the Sons of ‘Abraham, a 
quantity of sand from Jerusalem, a piece 
of olive wood and some newspapers. 


In 1840 the number of professing 
German Methodists was 824; in 1850, 
71970; 1860, 21,677; 1870, 30,827; 


| 


1880, 43,229 ; and in 1887, 52,886. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the ‘Publication Company of THE 
Paciric” will be held in Room 23, 
No. 7 Montgomery avenue, this city, on 
Thursday, Sept. 27, 1888, at 3:30 P. M. 

JouN KIMBALL, Sec. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF CALI- 
FORNIA.—The General Association of 
California will hold its thirty-second an- 
nual meeting with the Congregational 
church in Alameda Tuesday, October 
goth, at 2 p.m. The sermon will be 
preached by Rev. C. W. Hill of San 
Jose on the evening of the same day. 
Every Congregational church in the 
bounds of the Association is entitled to 
two delegates, and one delegate for every 
fifty members in excess of one hundred. 

J. H. WarreEN, Registrar. 

P. S.—Arrangements are made for 
reduced rates of fare on Southern Pa- 
cific Company roads. Certificates can 
be obtained by applying to the Registrar 
immediately. td 

DELEGATES TO GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 
—Certificates for reduced fare have been 
sent to each church. A very few are 
left. If any more are needed please 
write immediateiy to Dr. Warren or W. 
W. Scudder of Alameda. Persons, not 
delegates, wishing to take advantage of 
these rates to attend the convention, 
should write at once for certificates. Pas- 
tors and delegates, please notice: If 
any for whom entertainment is asked find 
they cannot come please notify Rev. W. 
W. Scudder, Jr., of Alameda by postal 
card. A failure to arrive, when no no- 
tice has been sent, is to expectant hosts 
not a relief, but a decided aggravation. 

W. W. ScuDDER, JR. 


The usual Monday meeting of the 
Congregational Club was held and 
largely attended. Rev. Dr. Barrows 
presented several of the practical ques- 
tions of the day, among which were 
Evangelization,” Patriotism,” ‘Social 
Customs’’ and the “Liquor Traffic.” 
Quite an interesting conversation ensued. 
Among the visitors were Rev. Dr. M. M. 
Gibson, Revs. C. S. Vaile, Henry W. Jones, 
J. Alexander, F. H. Wales, A. P. Powel- 
son and Deacon Ayers. Rev. T. R. 
Bacon of Berkeley presents the subject 
at the Club on Monday next. 


Interesting services were held at the 
First church in this city last Sabbath. 
The young people in connection with 
this church have resolved to establish a 
reading room in this city. 

Rev. C. F. Wood filled his pulpit at 
Olivet church morning and evening 
preaching on the texts, ‘Seek ye first 
the kingdom of heaven,” and ‘Come 
unto me all ye that labor.” 


Rev. A. P. Powelson preached at 
Petaluma on “I am come that ye might 
have life,” and “He will not always 
chide.” 

Rev. Dr. Bothwell, at the Second 
church, Oakland, discoursed on ‘“ The 
Preaching of the Cross,” and “ Being 
Persuaded in One’s Own Mind.” 


Quite a large congregation greeted 
Rev. W. W. Scudder in the Alameda 
church on last Sunday night. There 
was a special praise service, and the 
pastor’s topic of address was ‘* The 
Praise Services of the Bible.” 


Rev. Henry W. Jones of Vacaville 
preached on “ The Exactness of God,” 
and at night on ** Life More Than Food.” 


Rev. F. H. Wales preached in Tulare 
on Sabbath last on ‘‘ The Report of the 
Spies,” and ‘‘ Sowing and Reaping.” 

Rev. C. S. Vaile preached to his peo- 
ple in Martinez on “ The Spiritual Man,” 
and ‘ The Moral Law the Foundation 
of the Gospel.” 

Friends in the East of Pastor Vaile 
have given $50 toward a new Sunday- 
school library at Martinez. 


San Jose W.C. T. U.—The ladies of 
East San Jose have opened a temperance 
lunch room onthe Alum Rock avenue, 
where the best of ice cream, lemonade 
and cake will be furnished each day dur- 
ing the warm weather. 


Rev. E. D. Hale has accepted the 
unanimous call of the Clayton church, 
and has already entered upon his duties. 


At Benicia Sabbath evening the pastor 
preached a sermon, addressed especially 
to young men, on “Give them warning 
from me,” suggested by the facts stated 
in the late Y. M. C. A. report that, by 
count on certain Sabbaths, there were 
only 1,892 young men in all the church- 
es in San Francisco, -while 32,933 were 
found in places of amusement or dissi- 
pation. Also, that it had come to this 
already, that of the 1,220 convicts in 
San Quentin, 744 are young men under 
35, brought there, as Chaplain Hill tes- 
tifies, nine-tenths of them, through strong 
drink. 

Rev. Dr. F. E. Shearer is announced 
as the manager of overland excursions, 
with free sleeping-cars, completely equip- 
ped, via the Central and Union Pacific 
Railways. The first will leave San Fran- 
cisco October 2d, the next October 11th, 
after which they will leave every Thurs- 
day. The fare to the Misscuri river is 
only $35. Friends desiring to go East 
will do well to see Mr. Shearer. He will 
do well by them. 

On Sunday, September 16th, at 3 
p. M., the town of Perris was visited by a 
wind storm, accompanied by hail and 
rain. Four cottages were blown down, 
and twenty moved from their founda- 
tions. The Congregational church, the 
only church building within a radius of 
ten miles, is a complete wreck. It had 
been built at a great sacrifice on the part 
of the people. There is no hall or other 


suitable place in the village to hold ser- 
vice. Measures will be taken at once to 
rebuild, but some outside help will be 
needed. C. H. Davis, Pastor. 


At Bethany church last Sunday Broth- 
er Pond preached again on “Fighting the 
Good Fight of the Faith.” On the pre- 
vious Sunday morning the inward con- 
flict was portrayed. Last Sunday morn- 
ing the wrestling with the “world powers 
of this darkness,” the anti-Christian ele- 
ments in the thinking and the acting of 
the unbelieving world. In the evening 
the annual meeting of the Bethany Band 
of Hope was held, and the report of its 
Superintendent, Deacon A. T. Ruthrauff, 
contained some facts of special interest. 
It is fourteen and a half years since the 
Band was organized. Its meetings have 
been held regularly once in two months, 
taking the place of the Sunday-evening 
service. It appears that during this time 
525 young people have taken its pledge, 
and we have reason to believe that most 
of them have kept it sacredly. Deacon 
Ruthrauff, having requested to be excus- 
ed from further service as Superintend- 
ent, having discharged this duty for five 
years, Mr. Frank J. Felt was chosen in 
his place, and very hearty expressions of 
gratitude for Deacon Ruthrauff’s work 
were adopted by a rising vote. The oth- 
er officers are Eugene L. Cutting, Presi- 
dent ; Miss Minnie G. Silsby, Vice-Pres- 
ident ; Miss Annie Winter and George 
C. Coggin, Secretaries. 


BETHANY.—The entertainment given 
by the ladies of our church at Bethany the 
14th of September was a complete suc- 
cess, and was largely due to the persever- 
ing energy of Miss Fannie Alexander and 
Miss Josie Mohr, assisted nobly by all 
the congregation and friends in the vi- 
cinity. Mrs. M. A. Jaquellard of Byron 
and Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Crilley deserve 
especial mention. The night was stormy. 
The lightning and thunder and heavy 
rain seemed to preclude the possibility 
of a meeting of any kind. Mr. Schlieck- 
mann’s barn was struck by lightning, and, 
with sixty tons of hay was consumed; the 
small blaze we saw soon lit up the heav- 
ens. The other barns and buildings 
were saved, there being no wind, but 
much rain. Notwithstanding the storm, 
which was the heaviest I have seen in 
California, the large building was filled 
with old and young, and one hundred 
and one dollars and fifteen cents were 
the receipts of the evening, enabling the 
church to pay for the organ, reinsuring 
the church for three years and paying 
the taxes. 
mann, Alexander and Schafer at the ta- 
bles, the Misses Linda Alexander, Josie 
Mohr and Mary Hansen, as waiters, did 
admirably. The programme was excel- 
lent and far above the average, both in 
selection and execution. Miss H. C. 
Larkin of Oakland, the new teacher, did 
much to make the entertainment 2 suc- 
cess. Bethany is progressing favorably, 
and is really a Congregational church. 


RECRUITS FOR NORTHERN CALI- 
FORNTA. 


A special meeting of the Mt. Shasta 
District Association was held in the 
Congregational church at Cottonwood, 
Shasta county, on the 13th of September, 
1888. The meeting was called to order 
at ro A. M. by the Moderator, Rev. E. 
F. Dinsmore. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. Walter Frear of Oakland. Deacon 
Jesse F. Davis was appointed temporary 
Scribe. On motion Rev. Walter Frear 
was invited to sit as a corresponding 
member of the Association. Credentials 
were presented from the church at Cot- 
tonwood, and Brothers Lull and McCabe 
were admitted as delegates from that 
church. 

The business before the Association 
consisting of the applications for mem- 
bership of Revs. E. H. Byrons and A. 
H. Burnell, they were referred to a Com- 
mittee on Credentials, of which Rev. 
Walter Frear was Chairman. 

After a brief recess, the Chairman of 
the Committee on Credentials reported 
that the papers of Rev. E. H. Byrons 
were Satisfactory, and he was elected a 
member of the Association. The Com- 
mittee further reported that, inasmuch 
as the papers of Rev. A. H. Burnell were 
inaccessible, being in his trunk, which 
had gone to Siskiyou county, they recom- 
mended that he be examined by the 
Association. The brother then made a 
statement of his conversion, his seryices 
in India under appointment from the A. 
B. C. F. M., the failure of his health and 
his desire to work in Northern Califor- 
nia as a missionary of the A. H. M. So- 
ciety. After satisfactorily replying to 
questions, the Association voted that the 
examination of the candidate was satis- 
factory, and that, upon submitting to the 
Moderator satisfactory credentials of 
ministerial standing and church mem- 
bership and signing the constitution, he 
be received as a member of the Associa- 
tion. 

The Moderator and pastor of the 
church were appointed a committee to 
arrange for services in the evening. 

At 8 p. M. religious services were held, 
Rev. A. H. Burnell giving a brief but in- 
teresting synopsis of missionary work 
in India, followed by an earnest exhorta- 
tion by Rev. E. H. Byrons. After brief 


remarks by the Moderator, the Associa- 


tion adjourned sine die. The churches 
represented were those at Adin, Cotton- 
wood and Little Shasta. 

Jesse F. Davis, Scribe pro tem. 


It is proposed to supply Paris with 
water from Lake Neufchatel, three hun- 
dred and twelve miles away. Of this 
distance, twenty-two miles would be tun- 
nel. The estimated cost is nearly $100,- 


900,000. 


Mesdames Jaquellard, Entel- 


CRITICISM UPON *‘*THE ALLEGORY.” 


Epirors Paciric: It is a great mis- 
fortune that the subject of alcoholic 
drinks, and the most prompt and effectu- 
al mode of abating the misery and crime 
arising from their abuse, cannot be dis- 
cussed by Christian people in a temper- 
ate manner,free from partisan heat or un- 
kind imputations. I understand perfect- 
ly that you do not wish THE PAcIFIc 
made the medium for a controversy over 
the question whether absolute prohibi- 
tion of manufacture and sale, or the le- 
galized permission of both under proper 
restrictions, is the better way of combat- 
ting the gigantic evils which all admit 
result from the intemperate use of these 
drinks, which so many think if temperate- 
ly partaken of have a legitimate and 
beneficial place in the physical economy. 

I do not propose entering upon a pub- 
lic controversy with the advocates of 
prohibition, for my private discussions 
with some of them have shown me that, 
however temperate they may be in the 
use of drink, they are very far from tem- 
perate in the use of language towards 
those who cannot see just as they do in 
regard to their pet theory ; and it is not 
with any expectation of convincing them, 
but simply for the purpose of holding up 
the truth, that I ask the space to call at- 
tention to some comment made in your 
last issue upon “the allegory.” 

With all due respect to “M. L. M.,” 

her article (I say- ‘ther,” for it could, as it 
appears to me, have been written only by 
a woman) misses entirely the point in- 
tended to be made by me, and sees only 
an aspersion upon her sex in placing 
it and alcohol on the same level. Right- 
ly read, “the allegory ” should bear no 
such interpretation, as it distinctly states 
that it is the unbridled passions of men 
alone that perverts and degrades the re- 
lation that should be the holiest and 
loveliest existing on the earth. 
_ Were this the place and time, it were 
an easy thing to show that the ruin, mor- 
al and physical, wrought by drink, great 
as it is, though more obvious to the cas- 
ual observer, is far less than that which 
is caused by the wiles of ‘“‘the strange 
woman, whose slain are a mighty host, 
and her house the way of hell going down 
to the chambers of death,” wrecking more 
lives every year in our land than does 
strong drink, even though it claims its 
army of drunkards marching to the 
grave. 

The unsteady step, the flushed face 
and the tell-tale breath reveal the error 
of him who partakes of the intoxicating 
cup, but no such tokens warn you to 
shun the man who comes straight from 
the brandishments of the wanton, to be 
received as an equal into the society of 
the pure and virtuous; and if wom- 
en could but see as men see, they would 
spend their energies in the advocacy of 
the white ribbon instead of the blue, for 
they can be assured that in this direction 
lies the greatest need for their efforts. 

Rev. Mr. Scudder, as member of 
his profession are too apt to do, assumes 
his foundation and then proceeds to 
erect his argument upon it; but with the 
giving way of the foundation the fabric 
built upon it falls also. The assumption in 
this case consists in this, ‘that the appetite 
for stimulants in man is unnatural, and, 
like the lust for gambling, of his own 
creation.” 

Now, so far as universal tendency can 
determine what is natural to man, the 
fact is that nearly every race and people 
that now exists upon the earth, as well as 
those which have preceded, has provided, 
in some way, some kind of stimulant in 
response to the universal craving for it ; 
and in the case of such people as through 
ignorance have failed in providing it for 
themselves, their readiness to avail them- 
selves of it when provided by others 
shows that it only meets a recognized 
want of their natures; and an appetite so 
strong, and so universal, surely requires 
something more than a mere assertion to 
prove it unnatural. Do not let me be 
understood as palliating in the least the 
crime of those who sell whisky to savages 
that they may still further brutalize them- 
selves by the immediate use of it; I only 
seek to show by the eagerness with which 
they try to obtain it that the appetite is 
a natural one, and not, as Mr. Scudder 
assumes, unnatural. | 

We know but little of the race before 
the flood, but the Bible tells us that Noah 
planted a vineyard, and made wine, and 
drank too much of it. I do not like to 
quote the Bible for the benefit of my 
prohibition friends, as it always excites 
their ire more than anything else; but 
permit me for once to say that at Deut. 
xiv: 24, 26, God places wine and strong 
drink in the same list with ordinary food, 
to be used in a feast of thanksgiving for 
his merciful providences. I have no 
hesitation in saying that it can be de- 
monstrated from the Bible that, in an 
age when drunkenness was in all prob- 
ability as common as it is to-day, God 
Over and over again included wine 
among the blessings which he would 
bestow as the mark of his favor, and 
threatened its failure as an evil to follow 
upon his displeasure; and this wine was 
not sweet grape juice, but the ‘“‘zazin ” 
that intoxicated. It is not to be sup- 
posed that Mr. Scudder is _ ignorant 
of these things, for his profession de- 
mands that he should be thoroughly 
posted in the teachings of the Bible; and 
yet if he knows them, it seems somewhat 
strange to us that he should think him- 
self able to improve upon the arrange- 
ments of the All-Wise Creator, and assert 
that to be bad which God had declared 
good. 

There is one other point which strikes 
me as inconsistent in the course of our 
prohibition friends which I will call at- 
tention to, and then drop the subject. 


Without exception, all their speakers, so 
far as I have heard them, tell the slave 
to the appetite for drink, ‘‘ Accept the 
offer, Jesus Christ; come to him, trust 
yourself in his hands, believe in him and 
he will save you.” This I most sincerely 
believe, for he is able to save wnto the 
uttermost all who come to God by him, 
But then your speakers turn to me and 
say, “There is no hope of saving these 
men so long as you have the saloon open, 
either with high license or low license.” 

My Christian brother,you derogate from 
the honor and omnipotence of our Lord 
by any such assertion. The distinctive 
glory and applicability of his salvation 
to us as sinners is that, having been 
tempted in all points like as we are, “* he 
is able to succor those that are tempted.” 
Did he in the wilderness of Judea, when 
subjected to the fiercest assaults of evil, 
shrink from the conflict, and demand that 
Satan be remanded to his chains and 
prison-house ? No; he met him on his own 
chosen ground, and foiled him at every 
point; and before he asks us to trust him 
as our Saviour, gives us in the history of 
his triumph proof irrefragable that no 
person on garth or in hell can wrest from 
his protecting hand the soul confided to 
hiscare. 

Shall a reformed drunkard, then, go 
willingly and with premeditation into the 
way of temptation, trusting in Jesus to 
keep him scathless? No! a thousand 
times no! But if duty calls him into 
scenes of temptation, let him go undaunt- 
ed, for he has the assurance of the Divine 
Master that if indeed of his flock, 
* none shall pluck him out of his hand,” 

In the interest of a political party, 
which the prohibition question appears 
to me very much to have degenerated 
into, such appeals against any selling of 
intoxicants may be necessary; but in the 
interests of Christianity and for the honor 
of our Lord and Master, let them never 
be admitted for one instant by any one 
who believes in Jesus Christ as a Divine 
Saviour, to whom is committed all power 
in heaven and on earth. To the soul 
that has truly accepted of Jesus Christ, 
neither principalities, nor power, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor 
height nor depth, nor any other created 
thing, can separate it from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord, 

Com. 


DEMONSTRATIVENESS. 


BY REV. F. B. PERKINS. 


Hardly any point of difference between 
Oriental nations and ourselves is more 
marked than this of manifested emotion. 
With us it seems almost a point of honor 
to repress every sign of strongly excited 
feeling in public. With them there is all 
of a child’s abandon in showing the 
heart. One’s condemnation of the panic 
which overcame the Israelites at Kadesh 
Barnea, e. g., has in it a very large 
mixture of contempt. And it is 
hard to free our judgments of Moses and 
Aaron in their prostration (Num. xiv: 
5) from some suspicion of unmanly 
weakness. Certainly it would not have 
been so that an Occidental expressed 
himself. Granting an equal appreciation 
and abhorrence of the sin involved in 
the popular action, his prostration and 
weeping would probably have been done 
in secret, where only the All-seeing Eye 
could look upon his agony. His public 
action would have been more that of 
God’s prophet, standing up before them, 
and appealing to their better and more 
manly natures. Thence, as their inter- 
cessor, if unsuccessful, he might have re- 
tired whence he came forth, to himble 
himself and to pour out his mournful 
supplications. 

Which of these two ten@ehcies, that 
of demonstrative expression or that of 
repression, is the more truly manly, and 
commendable ?—a question not to be 
answered in a word; for evidently there 
are dangers as well as advantages on 
either side. Unrestricted emotion, e¢. g., 
only too easily runs into extravagance and 
untruthfulness. So it has wrought in the 
the Eastern nations, from whom the 
element of sincerity seems to have been 
well-nigh eliminated. Their falsity, even 
to utter unreliability, is proverbial. 
Those who know them best trust them 
least. They are notorious liars. Their 
most solemn assertion, even in the courts 
of justices and under the sanction of an 
oath, weighs nothing except as confirmed 
by other testimony. In their most impas- 
sioned outcries, or sorest apparent dis- 
tress, the knowing’suspect them of play- 
ing a part. Their loudest protestations 
of friendship receive no credit. All this 
is very dreadful, and so is the general 
weakness of character involved—their 
moral and spiritual blindness, their mean 
and sordid dispositions, their callous in- 
sensibility to the sufferings and woes of 
strangers, their cruelty toward the weak 
and crouching, subservience toward those 
in power. Even their bravery—and the 
most abject will often develop this when 
aroused—is that of the animals, rather 
than of thinking men. These develop- 
ments of ignoble character; moreover, 
are vitally connected with an unrestrain- 
ed emotional nature. They are results, 
which, in kind, are to be apprehended 
wherever a restraining hand is not steadily 
laid upon its display. In the training of 
children it is a point to be sedulously 
guarded. To say what they mean, and 
to mean what they say ;to show what 
they feel, and to feel all they show—this 
ought to be impressed upon them as a 
first condition of manliness. 

And yet there are perils to the highest 
manhood in the other direction ; perils 
to which the Anglo-Saxon and kindred 
races are especially liable, and to which 
careful attention in our communities is 
needful. We are right, doubtless, in 


/making self-command, and a certain 


reserve in the expression of feeling, 
prominent amOng manly virtues. But it 
seems equally evident that this racial 
characteristic may and does receive 
excessive honor, It is a sort of Anglo- 
Saxon fetisch, and disaster follows its 
worship. In the family its malign in- 
fluence is felt first, and most sorely. 
Just where, of all earthly relations, it is 
least becoming, this exaggerated self- 
restraint begins its mischief, and thence 
poison spreads throughout the social 
body. One would think, at times, that 
tender-heartedness and ready sympathy 
were shameful instead of manly and 
honorable. A bloodless cynicism seems 
to be affected oftentimes from no other 
motive than to conceal the depth and 
tenderness of real feeling. Indifference 
is assumed even when the frame is 
quivering with suppressed excitement. 
Benefits which have cost and given 
much of loving thought and self-sacrific- 
ing eftort are flung at the receiver, or 
covered over with pretended roughness. 
Those toward whom only the kindest re- 
gard is felt are met with chilling courtesy 
or passed without a sign of recognition. 
Thus neighbors live for months, or even 
years, side by side. Members of the 
same church sit side by side in the house 
of God for months without a single 
hearty word or cordial smile, and this, 
too, while each may be longing to speak, 
and wondering why the other seems so 
cold and distant. Every pastor knows 
just how this baneful fear of showing the 
heart keeps apart those who might be, 
should be, friends; and perpetuates 
burdens which a single, open-hearted 
expression of loving confidence might 
remove. So our poor, foolish pride holds 
us off from helpful intercourse, until sick- 
ness, bereavement, or other emergency 
arises, which tears away the mask, and 
we wonderingly see how much of friend- 
ship and kindness there is_ right about 
us. Very many people do actually go 
through a whole life in such painful iso-. 
lation. The knowledge dawns upon them, 
if at all, only beyond the boundaries of 
this life, too late to be of much use. 
Hardly anything, it sometimes seems, 
can be more surprising to a returning 
spirit, say from New England, than the 
number of his friends, and the strength 
of their attachment. If only they had 
shown half the cordiality, or uttered 
half the kind words, during his life-time 
which are spoken over his coffin, or 
when his memory is recalled, what 
different experience his might have been; 
and if he had only done his part, perhaps 
that would have thawed out their man- 
ner and loosened their tongues. Why 
should misfortune, sickness, sorrow, or 
death, be needed to open before us the 
gates of paradise? 

In beginning this paper it was intend- 
edto add some few sentences urging 
the cultivation of a more open and 
hearty friendliness in our communities ; 
but on reflection it hardly seems neces- 
sary. ‘The subject may safely be left to 


formulate its own conclusion, and to 


plead its own cause. 


The Episcopal Bishop of Florida was 
absent from his diocese when the news 
reached him of the appearance of yellow 
fever in Jacksonville ; but he reached 
that city by the earliest train and will re- 
main there while the disease lasts. Other 
clergymen will also remain there. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot 
be sold in competition with the multitude of 
low-test, short-weight alum or phosphate pow- 
ders. Sold only in cans. Roya Baxine Pow- 
DER Oo., 106 Wall street, New York. 


EJ. DEWING 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, 
SOHOOL FURNISHERS, and 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS, 


Now occupy their new store in the 
BUILDINGS 
Si3 Market Street, 


Where they continue all their former branches 
of business, and add a retail department, em- 
bracing Pianos and Organs, 


Books, Fine Stationery, Imported 
Goods, etc. 


8 attention is invited te THE DEW- 
ING BROS.’ PIANO, our own manufacture, 
and to PICTURESQUE CALIFORNIA, our 
own publication. 


THE J. DEWING COMPANY, 


813 Market Street, S. F. 


M.8.Dewine, W. L. Oaz, 
Vice-Pres. Sec. & Treas. 


J. DEwIne, 
President. 


{ new, clean and well ordered. 


1888-1889. 


CHAUTAUQUA 


4 Literature 


Chautanga 


METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY, 


J. D. HAMMOND, Agent, 
1037 Market Street 


(Between Sixth and,Seventh) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LIST FOR 1888-1889. 


PREPARATORY GREEK. By Wilkinso 
QOLLEGE GREEK. By Atkinson..... 
ZOOLOGY. By 
OHEMISTRY. By Appleton........... 
OHARAOTER OF JESUS. By Bushnell 
THE MODERN OHUROH. By Hurst. 


Sent by mail or express on receipt of price. 
Cash should accompany each order. THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, $1.50. In clubs of five or 
more to ONE ADDRESS, $1.35 each. Oash in ad- 


vance. 
Garnet Seal, No. 4. 


1.0LD GREEK EDUCATION. (With a 
chapter on the Greek Drama.) Mahaffy. 

2. EOONOMIOS FOR THE PEOPLE. Bowker. 

8. MICHAEL FARADAY. J. H. Gladstone. 

4. THE CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CAN- 
DLE. Faraday. 


The four volumes in a box.............. $3 06 
(Not sold separately.) 


San Franorsco, June 15, 1888, 
To Pacific Coast Chautauqua Circles: 
We are prepared to furnish these books at 
Publishers’ prices. Terms cash. We expect 
to have two thousand sets of the first edition 
ready for delivery July 1, 1888. To avoid all 
possible delay, your early order is respectfully 


solicited. 
J. D. HAMMOND, 
1087 Market St., San Francisco, Oal. 


(888-1889. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, | 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Pa Constantly 
on Hand. 
Speci made of Wedding and Visiting 
the Artistic Designing, | 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests 


Arms. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


P-d31 


Searby’s Palatable Elixir 
of Cas-cara Sagrada is the 
best Laxative for Men, Wo- 
men and Children. Easv 
to take. Mild and reliable 
in its effects. W. M. Searby. 
Druggist, 859 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTGOMEBY AVE. 

swimming tank; tub baths; f 
at high tide, and o daily. 
Baths 26 cents. 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnuspay, SEPTEMBER 26, 1888. 


Children’s Corer. 


LITTLE NED'S SERMON. 


Little Ned stood on the steps, 
Talking very fast and loud 

To the noisy hens and chickens, 
Gathered round him in a crowd. 


For he just had thrown their dinner 
Down on the ground below, 

And they chased and scrambled for it, 
Just as chickens will, you know. 


And Neddy had been told, 

At church and Sunday-school, 
About the ‘‘law of kindness,”’ 

And had learned the Golden Rule. 


And his little curly noddle 

Thought that naughty hens and chicks 
Should learn, like little children, 

To give up their naughty tricks. 


He soon spied me at the window, 
And came running quick to me— 
‘*O mamma, they’re so selfish, 
And as bad as bad can be! 


** tried and tried to tell ’em 
How to be good and kind; 
But they wouldn’t listen to me, 
And I couldn’t make ’em mind. 


‘*T told ’em that they ought to learn 
To keep the Golden Rule, 
And lots of other lessons 
I learned at Sunday-school. 


‘* But they’d chase and pick each other, 
To try and get the best; 
And my little yellow ‘Beauty’ 
Was as bad as all the rest. 


** And I told ’em ’bout Goliaff, 
And ’bout the lions’ den, 
And ’bout the fiery furnace 
That burned those wicked men. 


‘* But it didn’t seem to scare ’em, 
For they acted just the same; 
Such naughty hens and chickens! 
Now, isn’t it a shame?” 


Then I took the little laddie, 
And tried to make him see 

That hens and little chickens 
Were not the same as we; 


And they couldn’t be expected 
The Golden Rule to keep; 
But when I got through talking 
Neddy boy was fast asleep. 
—Golden Days. 


THE INVISIBLE GUEST. 


"TJ don’t believe one of those boys 
knows what it is to have a pain or an 
ache!” sighed a pale little fellow, whose 
only practical legs were a pair of wooden 
crutches leaning against the windowssill 
near where he was lying. 

It was a warm day and a party of 
happy school-fellows were on their way 
to the river for a row. There were Ned 
Johnson, Will Fairfax and Stevens, and 
so full of nonsense and fun were they, 
that none of them noticed the wistful 
gaze of poor little Perry Evans as he 
followed them with his brown eyes only, 
while they went laughing down the 
lane. 

Besides being lame, Perry was lonely, 
for he had no brothers and sisters, and 
his mother had to go out to work; so 
he found the summer days long and 
wearisome. Fortunately he had some 
talent for making little toys and trifles, 
which was an Occupation, but often he 
was not well enough to work, and to-day 
he was mourning the loss of his only 
tool of importance, an old knife, which 
had been so often sharpened that it had 
at last snapped in two. | 

Perhaps this was why his eyes were 
sO quick to detect something shining in 
the road—something that True Stevens 
had pulled out of his pocket with his 
hankerchief, as he went laughing along 
in his careless fashion, and had left it 
lying there to be crunched by the first 
cartwheel that passed. 

Perry reached for his crutches, and 
hobbled out to where this shining object 
lay, and his heart gave a bound of de- 
light as he picked up a brand new knife 
with big and little blades. 

“What a beauty!” he said to himself 
as he turned it over and over, and forth- 
with drew from his pocket a piece of 
wood, at which he had been ineffectually 
hacking. ‘The new knife cut the pine 
wood as if it had been cheese, and in 
less than no time Perry had the hulk of 
a small schooner on the bench beside 
him. 

The morning was gone before he knew 
it and the bench was full of chips, while 
a fleet of little boats stood in trim array 
on the window-sill by the time. Perry 
remembered that his dinner must be 
eaten. 

He thought he was alone as he un- 
covered the plate of cold meat and 
bread which his mother had left for him, 
and so would any one else have thought 
had that person looked in the neat and 
tidy place which was parlor, bedroom 
and kitchen all in one—but, all the 
same, he was not alone. Unknown to 
Perry a strange guest was sitting beside 
him, one who comes unbidden to many 
a feast where wine sparkles and fruit and 
flowers blush and glow. Singular that 
he should take a poor little cripple for 
his host when he can have kings and em- 
perors for the choosing. 

But here he was, close beside Perry, 
whispering in the child’s ear and this 
was, what he said: 

“That knife is yours—it is just what 
you need—it might have been twisted 
into uselessness or.rusted and broken be- 
fore any one saw it, had you not been 
at the window. It was just a chance 
that made you aware who dropped it, 
and that careless boy can buy as many 
as he wants, while you suffer for the 
need of one. How foolish you are to 
think for a moment of returning it! 
Take my advice, keep it—say nothing 
to anybody abotit it, and no one will be 
the wiser!” 

Perry pushed his plate away, saying 
to himself:- “I’m not a bit hungry— 
guess I’ve worked too hard,” 

Just then a small brown wren began 
twittering on the maple tree, and a 


sweet scent of honeysuckle was wafted 
in from the vine outside. Perry loved 
birds and flowers more than most boys— 
perhaps because he was so much alone 
that he had observed them more closely 
—but to-day the burden of the wren’s 
song seemed to be: 

*Don’t——don’t do it! 
you know why!” 

“The tired little fellow curled himself 
up on his bed and went tosleep. The 
strange invisible dinner guest went away. 
The wren flew to her nest. Late that 
afternoon Ned and Will and True, who 
had not only rowed, but swam and 
fished for hours on the river, were saun- 
tering home in the tired, listless way 
that boys fall into when their day’s sport 
is over, when they heard some one hal- 
looing to them. 

‘“Who’s that?” said Ned, shifting the 
oarhe was carrying from one shoulder 
to another. 

“Only one of those little pests of 
Mickietown,”’ answered Will; ‘come 
on, boys, don’t notice him—look out 
for your fish, True, or before you know 
it, the scamp will cut your string.” 

Just as he spoke, there, sure enough, 
stood a little chap with a knife in his 
hand ! 

True turned and would have struck 
him had he not seen that the child was 
lame—as it was, he said crossly : 

Be off with you, and let my fish 
alone !” 

“T don’t want your fish,” was the 


You know why, 


‘reply, in a quiet, hurt voice; ‘I only 


want to give you a knife you dropped 
this morning, and to tell you I used it.” 
‘* What business had you to do that ?” 


‘began True, but his tone suddenly 


changed. ‘I beg your pardon,” said 
he ; ‘how did you know the knife was 
mine ?” and he rumnaged his pockets for 


{a penny, which, not finding, he drew 


forth instead a lump of putty. ‘ Here,” 
said he, *‘ don’t you want this ?” 

No,” said Perry, but his eyes seemed 
to contradict his word. 

** Yes, you do,” said True, now good- 
naturedly, ‘‘and I am much obliged to 
you; the knife is new, and I’ve lost 
about a dozen in a year. What did you 
do with it ?” 

“T made some boats—I’ll give you 
one for the putty, for I believe I can use 
that.” 

“Certainly you can—come on, boys ; 
let’s go see the little chap’s boats; I don’t 
believe they are good for anything, but 
it may please him,” he added in an 
undertone, conscious that he had been 
too hasty and cross in his first suspicion. 

Perry led the way to his house, follow- 
ed by the three others, and when they 
saw his day’s work, they were both aston- 
ished and ashamed. 

“To think that a little lame chap 
could do all this while we were lazing 
about,” whispered Ned—and ‘“ you 
don’t mean to say you can carve like 
that,” said Will, as he took up something 
that looked like a puzzle of balls—one 
within the other. 

*‘T can’t do much,” said Perry, mod- 
estly, “ ’cause I haven’t good tools— 
that’s the reason I used your knife,” 
turning to True, ‘‘I hope I haven’t dulled 
it, and I’m sorry.” 

* You may keep it a week, a month— 
you may have it out and out,” said the 
impulsive True. 

No, I won't,” replied Perry, coloring 
hotly. 

not?” 

‘‘ Because—oh, no matter—cnly I’m 
glad you came ‘back this way from the 
river, for I don’t know where you live, 
and if I had gone on using it, I might 
have broken it or something.” 

‘‘ Now, see here,” said True, taking 
up a boat and squinting at it; “I’m 
going to the seashore, and I want half-a- 
dozen boats just like this; I can’t make 
them myself, so if you can, let’s call it 
an order, and you can take half your 
pay out in the use of the knife.” 

‘* That’s fair,” said the other boys ; so 
Perry yielded, and True, who had a turn 
for business, drew up a contract ona 
piece of brown paper in lead pencil, and 
made every one sign it. The boats were 
to be done in a week, and were to cost 
twenty-five cents. 

The bargain, however, did not end 
there. True went to the seashore and 
showed his boats to every one, telling all 
he knew about Perry. The boat trade 
became so brisk that the lame boy could 
hardly work fast enough, and he had 
been able to buy’a very good knife for 
himself. When True came home from 
his summer jaunt and found Perry look- 
ing pale and thin, he did something else 
in which Ned and Will joined. They 
rowed him out on the river once a day 
steadily, and had the satisfaction of see- 
ing him get a nice, healthy color in his 
cheeks. 

Perry never told any one but his 
mother the whole history of that summer 
morning—but now that he cuts chess- 
men and sells enough to buy books, as 
well as knives, he often thinks how 
different his life would have been had he 
yielded to that subtle temptation of his 
invisible guest !—The Churchman. 


THE SoOLpIER’s OccuPpaATION Not 
Gone.—General Henry L. Abbot of the 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. A., reviews 
the development of high explosives in 
war, and answers the question, in the 
September Forum, whether the use of 
these new explosives will place weak 
nations on a level with strong ones, by 
saying : ‘‘ Unfortunately the march of 
civilization tends to make the rich richer 
and the poor poorer, and this special 
national problem forms no exception to 
the general rule. Modern progress has 
only added new weight to the time-hon- 
ored maxim: ‘ Eternal vigilance is the 


price of liberty.’ ” 


| get. 


THE LITTLE MAN, CONSCIENCE. 


Every window of the parlor was wide 
open; and, although the sun, shining 
from the east, laid bright bands of golden 
light across the carpet, yet the crisp, 
cold air of January sent icy blasts along 
with the sunshine. 

Christie was sweeping; not such short, 
careless sweeps as a less pronounced 
character would be satisfied to give, but 
cleanly strokes that at once cleansed the 
carpet, and raised but little dust; in fact, 
just as everybody knew that little Christie 
would work. 

Christie was a curiosity to the mem- 
bers of the household; at once as sim- 
ple and light of heart as a child, yet, on 
occasion, a woman upon whose judg- 
ment they could rely, true and brave to 
a great degree. 

On the particular day on which you 
are looking at her through a stranger’s 
eyes she was a quandary; her mind con- 
tained an unusual burden, for she was 
not singing as usual, and her big gray 
eyes had.a look of trouble that was so 
intense that it seemed to bring a suspi- 
cion of tears to them. 

Some of the family would say that 
tears and Christie’s eyes could never be 
seen again. But more folks than she 
have many sad moments mixed in with 
the gay ones; for life is made up of 
sunshine and shadows, and if the dark 
clouds never came overhead we should 
never know how bright the sun can 
shine. 

In a sort of unconscious way Christie 
swept over and over a figure of green 
and gold that was worked into the car- 
pet; then she paused, and clasping both 
hands over the top of the broom, rested 
her chin upon them, still thinking upon 
the bothers. Just then a gentle knock at 
the door, and the turning of the handle 
disclosed to view the face of little Jacky, 
Christie’s especial pet. 

“Can I come in, Christie?” he asked. 

“Not when the cold is coming into 
the windows at such a rate, my darling.” 

‘But aren’t you cold, Christie ?” 

“No, dear, my dress is thicker than 
yours, and I have a silk handkerchief 
Over my ears, and a pair of mittens upon 
my hands. Whereas, if you became too 
cold, you might turn into a big icicle.” 

Jacky gradually disappeared behind 
the door, and Christie continued her 
work. She was thinking just as hard, 
but there had come into her eyes a more 
hopeful look that dispersed the mist of 
tears. ‘I know how to settle it—Jacky 
shall decide for me.” So, when the 
windows were closed, and the room had 
become warmer, she called the boy, and 
perching him upon a table, she knelt 
beside him. 

* Jacky, little man, do you know what 
a judge does? ” 

‘‘Hasn’t he a court, Christie? I 
think papa said so to John last evening.” 

* Yes you are quite right. Now this 
room is the court; you are the judge, 
and I am the prisoner. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘* And you are to pass sentence upon 
me.” 

“Oh! But, Christie, you would not 
do what I told you unless you chose to, 
and I couldn’t make you, you know.” 

“Ves, I will.” 

“What is the matter, prisoner?” 
asked Jacky with mock dignity. 

‘Just this. I am invited to goto a 
place of amusement this evening, and—” 
** And won’t mamma let you go? ” 

‘‘T have not asked her yet.” 

* Well, why don’t you.” 

“Tam not quite sure that it is right 
for me to Se ae shall I find out ? ” 

Oh, Christie, don’t you know? Papa 
says that everybody, big and little, has 
in their head a little man, Conscience, 
that can help them everytime. You had 
better ask him.” 

“T ought to know that without being 
told by a baby like you.” 

* Ask the little man if it is right, and 
if he does not say yes very quickly, then 
he means that you had better not do it.” 

‘That is just it, pet.” 

‘And papa says~to ask the question 
quickly, and to take the first answer, be- 
cause he likes to be played with some- 
times, and then we go wrong.” 

‘I thank you much, darling; you have 
given me a lesson that I will never for- 
And hereafter I will not need the 
held of any one except the little man, 
Conscience, to show me what is best to 
do.” 

And so Christie did not go to the thea- 
tre that night, for the “little man” told 
her that between those who were called 
by Christ’s name and those who made no 
profession, there ought to be a strong line 
drawn. And when she knelt in prayer 
that night she asked God to forgive her 
for not so deciding at once.—WN. Y. 
Observer. 


— 


IT’S GOOD ENOUGH. 


“ There ! I guess that will do,” said 
Jobn, as he took a shovelful of ashes out 
of the stove. “The pan isn’t empty, 
but it’s near enough ; nobody will see it. 

If I can get the store swept in about 
five minutes, I can finish that story in 
the Fireside Companion before any one 
comes, The store was swept very much 
as the stove had been cleaned. The 
Open spaces presented a good appear- 
ance, but out-of-the-way corners and 
underneath boxes and barrels told a dif- 
ferent story. However, John said it was 
“good enough.” The story was finished, 
and the paper hidden out of sight before 
the clerks arrived.. Then Mr. Willis, pro- 
prietor, came in, bade them all “good- 
morning,” glanced around the store, and 
went into his private office. Presently, 
he called John: ‘ Take these letters to 
‘the office as soon as you can, They 


will be just in time for the g o'clock 
mail, Come right back.” John hurried 
to the office as he had been bidden, but 
having deposited the letters safely, saw 
more reason for haste. Indeed, he even 
indulged in a game of marbles before 
returning to his work. When he entered 
the store again, Mr. Willis made no 
comment on his tardiness, but remarked, 
‘Well, John, I’ve almost learned my 
lesson.” 

John stared, “What lesson, sir ?” 

“ Why, the one you’ve been teaching 
me lately.” 

John was more puzzled than ever, and 
all day long he wondered what lesson he 
could teach Mr. Willis. The next 
morning John’s work was done as 
speedily and no better than the day 
before. Mr. Willis came before the 
clerks, and sent John out on an errand, 
While he was gone the gentleman, with 
a quiet smile, began to investigate the 
corners that he thought ‘nobody would 
see.” When he returned, Mr. Willis 
said : ‘* John I told you yesterday I had 
almost learned my lesson. To-day I 
know it thoroughly. Would you like to 
hear it ? 

Yes, sir.” 

“Vou have been teaching me how 
well I could get along without you. I 
thought the stove needed cleaning, and 
the store sweeping every morning, but it 
seems they don’t. Sol shall not need 
you any longer after this week.”—Se- 
lected. 


DON’T, DON’T. 


‘Don’t! don’t!” a little voice seemed 
to say, clear and strong in Harry’s ear. 

The two cents lay on the window-seat; 
some one had forgotten them. Two cents 
worth of candy came right up before 
Harry’s eyes, and in a moment he had 
put out his hands to take the cents. 

But that ** Don’t! don’t! ” Who spoke? 

He turned and looked. No one was 
inthe room. The door was open, but 
no one was in the entry. 

‘Nobody can see,” he said to him- 
self. 

‘‘Thou God sees me,” said the voice. 

** Nobody’ll know where they’ve gone,” 
said Harry. 

‘‘ Thou shall not steal,” the voice said 
again. 

Harry was frightened at himself, and 
ran away as fast as he could. He was 
saved from a great sin and trouble, 
If he had taken those two pennies, he 
would most likely have taken more 
another time, and not havVe been so 
frightened about it either. 

I knew a boy who stole a ten-cent 
piece once. He felt very bad about it. 
He was so ashamed that he did, not know 
what to do. Not long after he hada 
chance to steal again. He did, and 
that time it was not half so hard. Sohe 
went on and on, and at sixteen years of 
age he was in prison. 

What voice was that which said, 
* Don’t! don’t!” That was conscience, 
God’s voice in the soul. Always listen 
to the voice that bids you keep God’s 
commandments.—Sunday-school Evan- 
gelist. 


‘© KNOW WHEN TO STOP.” 


I doubt it. 

Experience shows that the man who 
feels most confident in this respect is 
generally the man who has the least 
reason for it. From heredity, from 
habit, or from a peculiar social atmos- 
phere, many persons are scarcely more 
able to drink moderately than they would 
be able to blow up a powder mill moder- 
ately, or to jump off from the top of a 
house moderately. 

‘Tam going to jump from our para- 
pet, but you need have no fear for me. 
I know when to stop. I mean to stop 
exactly there—just in the middle, be- 
tween the roof and the road. What do 
you take me for? ” 

When certain talkers in whom I know 
the passion for drink to be only sleep- 
ing, speak of meaning to be moderate, 
and of knowing what they are about, 
their talk is to my mind no more rational 


roof moderately. They had better not 
even run risks moderately.—Dr. Stan- 
ford. 


The great interest aroused in education- 
al circles by the introduction of school 
savings-banks is not to be wondered at. 
No more beneficent feature has ever 
been added to our public-school system ; 
and wherever introduced prejudice has 
been soon conquered by the manifest ex- 
cellence of the results. It is just as easy, 
and far more advantageous, to teach 
thriftto a school-boy as to teach him geo- 
graphy. In France in twelve years twen- 
ty-three thousand school savings-banks 
have been opened, which now hold up- 
ward of $2,225,000, owned by about 
five hundred thousand children. Mr. J. 
H. Thiry, of Long Island City, intro- 
duced the system into a school near his 
own home about five years ago. Since 
that time it has steadily spread, to the 
incalculable advantage of hundreds of 
boys and girls. It is now successfully 
worked in many of our flourishing towns; 
it will soon be adopted in some of our 
most populous and metropolitan centers; 
and then it will doubtless become 
national. Mr. Thiry deserves great 
honor for his self-sacrificing devotion to 
his beneficent “idea.” Long after he 
is dead his memory will be held in 
honor.—N. Y. Christian Advocate. 


Our LitTLe FriENDs.—One day little 
Fannie was undergoing the customary 
ordeal of a hair-dressing at the hands of 
the maid, when, her patience being ex- 
hausted, she broke out with, ‘“‘ Oh, please 
don’t brush so hard. You must remem- 
ber my head’s a little tenderloin.” —Har- 


pers Magazine. 


than such talk about jumping from a |}. 


PIANOS 


AINED ist PREMIUM for greatest 
G merit at the New Orleans Cottun Cen- 


tennial & World’s Exposition for refined 
and wonderful power of tone, elegance of 
design, and superb finish. Only piano 
endorsed by United States commission- 
ers, from each of the States, Cases finest 
carved, rosewood finish—finest imported 
double repeating action — three strings 
throughout of best patent steel wire—keys 
best ivory. Our new patent steel tuning 
device, instead of wood, is the greatest in- 
vention ever made in pianos. It consists 
of stationary steel tuning pins that are set 
in a mold and molten steel is run round 
the pins keepingthem solidly in place. A 
thimble or shell pin is made toexactly fit 
the stationary pin revolving thereon ; thus 
the strings windroundthepins. Aftertke 
strings are properly stretched the piano 
can never get out of tune, the rest plank 
being of steelis not affected by extremes 
of climate. This will be appreciated b 

all musicians in city or country, it wi 

stand 20 years without tuning and fs good 
for100 .No other piano has this improve- 


Great strength and durability is another 
advantage. In other pianos holes are 


bored in wooden boards and tuning pins 
inserted. The pins turn round in this 
board and cannot stand permanently in 
tune, and it often cracks, splits, drys out, 
becoming utterly, totally and entirely 
worthless as 2 m al instrument. Our 
steel tuning device isin no way affected 
by such casualities,and thesounding board 
is so constructed that our pianos can never 
become thin or metallic in tone. They 
are always in tune and the expense of 
.tuning is saved. This patent alone is 
worth millions and makes our piano the 
atest in the world, Prices are no 
higher than other pianos, Buying direct 
from us, the largest manufacturers, you 
save $100 or $200—Dealers’ profits. Don’t 
mind the ominous growlings of dealers 
and agents, who see their chances of sell- 
ing a poor piano at a big profit of 
slipping away —pity them. 

‘ e guarantee our pianos ten years. 100 
styles...We have put our at lowest 
bed rock for Cash. A $600 piano for 
$249.50; a $900 piano for $297.50; @ 
$1,200 piano for $375.50; a $1,500 

iano for $475.50. Upright Cabinet 
rands, with stool and rubber cover 
shipped on car at 8. F., toany partof the 
United States, Canada or Mexico. Our 
terms are cash with order. If not as rep- 
resented money returned. We occasion- 
ally have good second-hand pianos, made 
over at $100 to $200, which we take in 
rt payment for our own. Write or call 

for catalogue, free. 

T. M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


Office & Warerooms, Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
‘Gor. Market & 7th Sts.; Factories, Fol- 
som, Shotwell & 18th Sts., San Francisco, 
California, (Agents wanted.) 


j 


Cash Assets $ 9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent, 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 


OFFICE—514 California Street. 


INSURE IN 
California’s Mullion Dollar Company, 


FUND 


SURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 

Assets....... $2,250,000 | Losses paid $7,500,000 
D. J. STAPLES, President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres. 


Wm. J. Dutton, Secretary. 
B. FAYMONVILLE, Assistant Secretary. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO 


INCORPORATED Marca 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
President 
J. L. N. SHEPARD........... Vice-President 


Drrectors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, A. Miller, J. L. N. 
Shepard, W. P. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE (0. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 
TOTAL ASSETS...............- $5,055, 946.45 


BELDEN & COFPRAN, [Aanagers, 


818 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE. 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OaL. 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco, 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CORDAGE FACTORY. 
EsTaBiisHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 

Manila Rope, (4! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Ete. 


& Co., 


Nes. and GAS Frent Street, 


G3” Factory at THE PorsEeRo. 


SAFES! 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETO, 
Ov” Correspondence solicited. 


PARCELLS, 


AGENT FOR PACIFIC COAST, 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND” PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
| Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


EDWARD CARLSON, J. P. OUBRRIER. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Sec’y. 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Mannfacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


MILL: Cor. STEVENSON AND Ecker 


Salcesroom: 
585 Market St., San Francisco. 


DR.H.C.FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 4. mw. to 3 P. m. 


W. F. Griswold ‘ 
+ 


.... Has removed to.... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF Homaoparzy,) 
125 Turk Street, - ° San Francisco; 


Office Hours: 1lto4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P. mw. 
apr13-tf 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent- 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


SNOW ACO 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 


OUR READERS 


Shoulda send for a of the Home > 
issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Cl 
street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 


— of nearly two thousand useful articles. 


ent free to any address, on application. 


ment. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


OLD SAWS IN RHYME. 


Actions speak louder than words ever do; — 
You can’t eat your cake, and hold on to it, 
too. 


When the cat is away, then the little mice 
play; 
Where there is a will there is always a way. 


One’s deep in the mud as the other in mire; 
Don’t jump from the frying-pan into the fire. 


There’s no use crying o’er milk that is spilt; 
No accuser is needed by conscience of guilt. 


There must be some fire wherever is smoke; 
The pitcher goes oft to the well till it’s broke. 


By rogues falling out honest men get their 


due; 
Whoever it tits, he must put on the shoe. 


All work and no play will make Jack a dull 
boy; 
A thing of much beauty is ever a joy. 


A half-loaf is better than no bread at all; 
And pride always goeth before a sad fall. 


Fast bind and fast find, have two strings to 
your bow; 
Contentment is better than riches, we know. 


The devil finds work for hands idle to do. 
A miss is as good as a mile is to you. 


You speak of the devil, he’s sure to appear; 
You can’t make a silk purse from out of sow’s 
ear. 


A man by his company always is known; 
Who lives in a glass house sHould not throw 
a stone. 


When the blind leads the blind both will fall 
in the ditch; ; 
It’s better born lucky than being born rich. 


Little pitchers have big ears; burnt child 
dreads the fire; 
Though speaking the truth, no one credits a 
liar. 
Speech may be silver, but silence is gold; 
There’s never a fool like the fool who is old. 
— Detroit Free Press. 


FARMING IN JAPAN. 


I have late'y became very much in- 
terested in Japanese farming. All Japan 
farm life in miniature comes before us 
every time we go Osaka. Accustomed 
as we have been in America to seeing 
broad acres devoted to each one of the 
varied crops, we cannot repress our 
wonder at the limited scope of the ag- 
ricultural idea here. Japanese farming 
seems like child’s play. The railroad 
from Kobe runs along the base of 
mountains, sometimes bare of vegetation 
sometimes green with grasses or hidden 
by heavy forests. Between the road and 
the bay, dotted with its junks and sam- 
pans and small steamers, runs a continu- 
ous plain, almost every foot of it devot- 
ed to tillage. The land is, undoubtedly 
held in severalty, but the dividing lines 
are nominal, there being no fences, a 
narrow strip of sod or a miniature canal 
forming the boundaries. An acre and 
a half of ground will make a good sized 
farm; an acre devoted to a single crop 


gould be unusual and excessive. The 


sybdivisions are minute and irregular, 
so that the landscape resembles more a 
crazy quilt than anything else I can sug- 
gest in way of comparison. 

These enclosures, if I may so speak 
when nothing encloses them, are of all 
shapes—-square, triangular, six-sided, 
rounded one side and pointed the other, 
etc. Rape and barley are the first crops. 
The barley is planted in rows laid out 
with great exactness, sometimes straight, 
sometimes semi-circular. When _ the 
grain is ripe the men and women repair 
to the fields for harvest. You must re- 
member that the farmers do not live on 
their own lands. Perhaps they cannot 
afford the space for the house to stand 
on. The peasants flock together and 
build littie hamlets here and there of 
wretched mud-houses with thatch roofs. 
The harvesting is not done with McCor- 
mick reapers. The grain is all cut with 
knives, as large, I should say, as a big 
jack-knife, with curved blades something 
like the “hawk-bills” which you may 
have seen. The grain having been 
hilled up in each hill from a dozen to 
twenty stalks, the farmer grasps them in 
his hand, cuts them and lays them down 
in a regular swath or windrow—to apply 
great things’to small. He sits down 
and takes a long smoke in the morning 
and repeats the operation in the after- 
noon, contemplating his work with pro- 
found satisfaction as the blue wreaths 
curl upward from his pipe of content- 


ment. 


One, or two or three days after, he and 
his wife go to the field again, gather up 
up the cut grain and carry it to the front 
door of their house in the hamlet. 
Here, by wacking the bunches on a sort 
of wooden fence, the heads break off and 
fall upon a matting and the straw is 
hung upon a tree or pole for drying. 
This straw, when dried, is taken to a 
paper mill, or used at home in weaving 
their “Straw rain-cloaks or hats. The 
heads are beaten out by wooden fiails 
and the grain winnowed by tossing up in 
the air in handfuls. Then the grain is 
bound upin straw matting and taken to 
the brewery, out from which it comes in 
the shape of saki. Very little is wasted 
for bread or used in any other foolish 
ways. ButI do believe that this people 
would be far healthier if, instead of saki, 
flour were the usual product. The use 
of bread would stop the tendency to 
stomach trouble so prevalent at present. 
This much for the barley. 

The rape gives oil for cooking and for 
illumination. The potatoes cooked 
along the streets are all cooked in this 
vegetable oil. After the grain is har- 
vested in early June, plowing at once 
begins. Instead of horses, fat black 


cows do the work. A rude affair, polite- 
ly called a plow, and one ‘“‘bossy” not 
over large, make up the usual agricultu- 
ral machinery of a farm. 


Irrigation is 


reduced to a system. 


Large canals 
empty into innumerable small ones. 
When the land has been plowed water 
is let into the field. An immense wheel 
worked by a man, somewhat after the 
fashion of a vertrical treadmill, supplies 


waterway. When the ground is thor- 
oughly soaked, the soft clods are pulver- 
ized, or rather run into semi-liquid ooze, 
by heavy beams drawn over the field— 
the same being dragged by women and 
children who traverse the muddy fields 
with infinite difficulty. 7 


MIRTHFUL MENTION. 


If the poverty of the future is going to 
be anything like the poverty of the present 
we want to be cut off before it gets here. 
—Table Talk. 4 


An exchange, In speaking of the per- 
fect woman, asks, ‘* How may a beautiful 
woman acquire the qualities of a noble 
man?” That’s easy ; marry the man.— 
Siftings. 

A little girl, being about to leave the 
city for the summer, said in her last 
prayer at home: ‘Good-by, Lord, I am 
going to Saratoga, and won't be back 
until fall.” 

At a college examination a professor 
asked: ‘* Does my question embarrass 
you?” “Not at all, sir,” replied the 
student, ‘not at all; it is quite clear. 
It is the answer that bothers me.” 


After a midnight lunch of mince pie, 
a citizen complained of horrid dreams, 
in which he was chased by pirates. 
** Mince pirates, probably,” calmly sug- 
gested his wife-— Youth’s Companion. 


This is the way the world looks to a 
small New Orleans boy : ‘* Mamma, what 
kin is Cousin Matie to me?” ‘She is 
your first cousin.” “Is she? Who’s 
my last cousin ?”—Harper’s Magazine. 


‘‘ Ah, Miss De Smith, are you going 
to have a goose for dinner to-day ?” 
Yes, I hope so; you'll come, won’t 
you?” but somehow neither felt very 
comfortable after that—Texas Siftings. 


Husband—‘" I want to tell you some 
good news. I have just had my life in- 
sured.” Wife—“ Your life! That’s 
just the way with you selfish men. You 
would never think of having my life in- 
sured.” 

Bertie—“ Pa, is that new Mr. Hanks 
an ice dealer?” Pa—yYes, Bertie ; how 
did you know?” didn’t 
know, only I thought he was, for when 
the minister prayed for hot weather 
yesterday, he said ‘ Amen !’ awful loud.” 
—Tid Bits. 

One day Ernest had been seriously 
lectured by his mother, and finally sent 
to the yard to find a switch with which 
he was to be punished. He returned 
soon, and said, “I couldn’t find any 
switch, mamma, but here’s a stone you 
can throw at me.” —Harper’s Magazine. 


* Young, man,” he said, ‘ why don’t 
you give up this life of idleness and 
luxury, and try to make a name for 
yourself?” ‘Twy and make a name 
tor myself? Why, my dear sir, my little 
English fox hound took the first pwize 
at the dog show, don’t cher know.”— 
Tid Bits. 

Mother—“ You, Isaiah, didn’ I tole 
you not for to go outen dat gate?” TJsa- 
iah—I didn’ do it, mammy, ’deed I 
didn’.” Mother—‘ Den how you come 
playin’ in de street when I tole you not 
go outen de gate?” Isaiah—* I climbed 
ober de fence.” — Harper's Young 
People. 

Editor of the Boomville ‘ Cyclone ” 
to Assistant—* Why didn’t you publish 
that Jonestown scandal we’ve had in type 
so long in this morning’s paper?” As- 
sistant—* Well, I read it over, and it is 
utterly unfit for publication.” Editor 
(reading) H’m, yes, it’s pretty bad, 
that’s a fact. We'll save it for our Sun- 
day edition.” 

Little Walter is a very active boy, and 
takes no account of his steps when 
playing and amusing himself, but a 
call in the midst of fun to do some trifling 
errand for any member of the family, 
produces an immediate change of pace 
as well as face. One morning his moth- 
er, having twice sent him downstairs 
with messsges to the servants, made a 
third demand for his services a few mo- 
ments later, which so annoyed him that 
he angrily exclaimed, “J wish I had 
doors on my ears sol couldn’t hear 
you.” —Harper’s Magazine. 


AMERICA FOR AMERICANS. 


Governor Foraker, in his article on 
“Tariff and Labor,” in the American 
Magazine for September, says: 

From every country the people are look- 
ing to us, and in every land they are strug- 
gling to lift themselves to our plane. 
As a result, they have a Republic in 
France, universal manhood suffrage in 
Germany, and by and by they will have 
home rule in Ireland, and great advance- 
ment for the masses in every civilized 
country of the globe. Let us continue 
to hold up the standard. We have truly 
a great country. This wise policy has 
made itsuch. Wehave sixty millions of 
people now, and shall have hundreds of 
millions who are coming with the swift 
fleeting years of time. Let us do our 
duty with the same patriotism, zeal and 
fidelity that have been displayed in the 
past, and there will be for the coming 
generations, not only a union of States, 
with one flag and one Constitution, but 
a union of hearts, filled with gratitude 
for the work we have accomplished and 
a determined purpose that it shall abide 
through the centuries, to bestow its un- 
speakable - blessings on all those who 


| may come after us. 


the smaller channels from the large’ 


kiterary and Educational. 


In ** Famous Statesmen,” by Sarah K. 
Bolton, we have well-written sketches of 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton, Jackson, Webster, Clay, Sumner, 
Grant and Garfield. Abraham Lincoln 
is not in this volume, because he is in- 
cluded in another from the same author. 
These are pretty full biographies, rang- 
ing from thirty to fifty pages each. ‘The 
book is well printed, on good paper, and 
has some good portraits, especially that 
of Charles Sumner, which is the frontis- 
piece. (Thomas Y. Crowell, New York; 
$1.50.) 

The same publishers have given us, at 
the hands of Lydia Hoyt Farmer, quite 
a full and carefully elaborated biography 
under the title of ‘‘ The Life of Lafay- 
ette,the Knight of Liberty,in Two Worlds 
and Two Centuries.” The standard 
documents have been consulted and 
liberally used; also, other sources not 


acceptable before to the general reader’ 


in English. We need not say that the 
character represented here is one that 
deserves to be well known among all 
Americans. Mrs. Farmer has a great 
admiration for her hero. She has gath- 
ered the facts concerning his career into 
a form which will help many, even if 
fairly well acquainted with the story be- 
fore, to get a more definite view of this 
eminent French patriot. The book is 
adorned with many cuts that help to give 
the reader an impression of the localities 
and events referred to. (12m0., 472 


pages. $1.50.) 


It is as wonderful as it isa hopeful 
sign of our time that so excellent books 
are prepared for young readers. Among 
examples of this is to be mentioned the 
quarto volume, ‘‘ Our Young Folks at 
Home.” Inthe compass of these 200 
pages isa series of papers from Sarah 
K. Bolton, mentioned above, on ‘ Suc- 
cessful Women,” which gives very inter- 
esting facts concerning these women, 
which it would be difficult to find else- 
where. ‘There is also a series of papers 
on ‘*‘Wonder-wings, Mullingongs, Colossi” 
and other curious objects in the animal 
world. The pages are abundantly and 
worthily illustrated. (D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston. $1.) 


From our Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society we have 
received quite a shelf of new books. 
Here is “The Story of Little Johnny 
Twoboys,” by Julia Holmes Boynton. 
‘When Johnny’s mother dressed him 
mornings, she always buttoned up two 
boys inside of his blouse. One was 
named Good ; the other, Bad.” How 
do you suppose that blouse got along, 
and thetwo boys under it? 6octs. In 
“Marie’s Story,” one of our California 
writers, Mary E. Bamford, has recited to 
us the suffering brought on a group of 
young children by the persecution of the 
Huguenots, which followed the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes. The main 
incidents in the narration are historical. 
Happy the children who become inter- 
ested in the actual history of the times 
which have tried men’s souls, and so 
come to care more for the real than for 
the merely fanciful or imaginary world. 
$1. “Bertha Gordon” by Mary 
Kingston. 75 cts. Bertha is ‘a little 
girl who has a funny little brother,” we 
are told. Do you suppose he is funnier 
than the little brother you have ?” 
“Chubby Ruff,” and other stories, by 
Rev. George Huntington. Mr. Hunting- 
ton is a professor in the college at North- 
field, Minn. He has the xnack of the 
interesting. See if he hasn’t. $r. 

Surely, our Publishing Society fs en- 
terprising. Let us stand by it, and it 
will stand by us. 


If one wishes to see clearly what 
home rule means, he will find in E. 
A. Freeman’s article in the New Prince- 
ton am Opportunity, and will learn from 
the same strong and full mind not a lit- 
tle besides. Mr. Hyslop shows how it 
is that the New Psychology has a mate- 
rialistic trend. Mr. Lang tells us that 
novels should be anodynes. Francis A. 
Walker’s thesis is that, while trade unions 
have been beneficial, and are legitimate, 
the Knights of, Labor Endeavor goes so 
far as to be illegitimate. And these pa- 
pers do not exhaust the full fountains 
from which the readers of the Review 
may draw. A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
New York. Six times yearly, $3.00. 


RECEIVED.—- Vick’s Illustrated Month- 
ly Magazine, Rochester, N. Y. Re- 
ports of Experiments on Methods of 
Fermentation, and related subjects, by 
E. W. Hilgard, University of California. 
Destructive Sphere of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, by James Auld 
Greenock.—-The Swiss Cross, N. D. C. 
Hodges, 47 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Lack NorTHinG.——The disciple needs 
not go abroad to find and do his work; 
it comes to him where he stands. Neith- 
er is he to count himself to have failed 
because immediate and large results are 
not noted. The individual is only one 
atom in the great aggregate of the com- 
mon force. ‘The power and office of the 
single drop in the ocean is not easy to 
ascertain, but all the same it has an office 
and a power. The impact and influence 
of a single disciple upon life may seem 
infinitesimally small, but it is none the 
less real. It is vastly important that 
men should feel the value of individual 
faithfulness, and see to it that their thread 
in the great fabric lacks nothing in sub- 
stance and color.—Golden Rule. 


While the summer girl is at Natasket 
breasting the wave, her good old mother 
Stays at home and stems the currant. 


ONLY TO BE LET IN. 


Sitting alone towards the close of a 
peaceful Sabbath day, my thoughts were 
suddenly broken in upon by the patter 
of little feet coming down the hall. 
‘“Mamma’s room,” the dearest spot on 
earth to the children, was just opposite 
my own room, and well I knew how 
much that tired mother craved a few 
moments of quiet. Soon, however, 
eager little voices were calling, “Mamma,” 
and the door was opened within. Then 
I heard the question, “What do my 
darlings want?” and a baby voice replied, 
“Nothing, mamma only to be let in.” 

Ah, that little answer, what a lesson it 
carried to my heart in its sweet simplicity 
—those few words, ‘‘Only to be let in.” 

Dear friends, there are very many of 
us who know we are God’s children, and 
belong to his household, just as these 
little children to their mother’s house. 
They were her own children, and yet 
they were not satisfied without her im- 
mediate presence. So we live on, day 
after day, with an indiscribable longing 
in our hearts. We strive to quiet it with 
the assurance that we are God’s children, 
but what we are needing all the time is 
to be “let in” by our Father’s loving hand, 
out of the darkness of unbelief and un- 
rest into the light of his countenance,— 
Southern Churchman. 


A BAD DISEASE. 


Morbus Sabbaticus is a descriptive 
phase of a disease, not sporadic, but 
epidemic, It attacks church members 
with violence on Sabbath from ten to 
twelve o’clock, and it takes the rest of 
the day to recuperate, for in no case 
does it last until Monday morning. The 
patient begins to convalesce after the 
meridian, and about three o’clock a stroll 
is taken, or, if his finances will permit, 
a drive in the park. It is very fatal in 
large cities. In the country it attacks 
the horses, and during these same hours 
they are too sick or stiff for duty, and 
the pious family that owns them is 
obliged to stay away from church. Like 
malarial diseases, it observes the laws of 
periodicity and runs through the scales 
ofsevens. This disease never interferes 
with sleep or appetite, but is so regular 
in its return that many take pills on 
Sunday, and repair themselves for Mon- 
day, as some Christian manufacturers 
stop their mills piously on Saturday 
night, but devote Sunday to cleaning their 
boilers. The disease has, if continued, 
proved fatal to the soul and in the end 
the body has gone down, too. It is con- 
tagious. Beware.—Presbyterian Ob- 
server. 


WHAT RELIGION OWES TO SCIENCE 


The Rev. Dr. T. T. Munger, of New 
Haven, who is perhaps the most distin- 
guished Congregationalist preacher in 
New England, has gone over the whole 
ground of modern disputation between 
science and religion to determine what 
religion has gained. He contributes 
the results of his study to the Forum for 
September, under the following headings: 
(1) Science has deepened reverence. 
(2) It has taught religion to think espe- 
cally of natural events, according to 
cause and effect. (3) It has removed 
some superstitions which were a _ hin- 
drance to religion. (4) It has taught 
that moral laws are natural laws. (5) It 
has delivered religion from the habit of 
defending supposed truths because of 
their apparent usefulness. In the con- 
clusion of this incisive and reverestial 
study, Dr. Munger shows how science 
has also taught all men its limitations 
and thus strengthened the feeling of the 
necessity of religion. It jsa summary 
of the most advanced but at the same 
time the most reverential thought. 


Curicura Remeoies Cure 
Skin ano Brooo Diseases 
FROM Pimp.ces to ScroruLa 


O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
which the CUTICURA REMEDIES are held by 
the thousands upon thousands whose lives have been 
made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, 
itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp 
and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it 
externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT. the New 
Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure for 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples 
to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston Mass. 

Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


aa Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin “@&§ 
am) 6prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
\ speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 


PLASTER, the only psin-killing plaster. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Taz Paorrio.and ites ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are Offered gratuivously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


REWARDED are those who read this 
and then act; they will find honorable 
employment that will not take them from 
their homes and families. The profits are large and 
sure for every industrious person. Either sex, oung 
or old; capital not needed; we start you. very- 
thing new. No special ability required; you, reader, 
can do it as well as any one. Write to us at once for 


fuli particulars, which we mail free, Address Stin- 


| son & Co., Portland, Maine. 


HEALD’s 
Business College and Short-Hand Institute. 


24 POST STREET, NEAR KEARNY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


i 


| 


i} 


| | 


MAC 


——— 


THE MODEL SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC GOAST. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, BOOK-KEEPING, PENMANSHIP, OOMMEROIAL 


ARITHMETIO, MEROANTILE LAW, BUSINESS OORRESPONDENCE, 
GRAMMAR, SPELLING, READING, DRAWING, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, SPANISH, SHORT-HAND, TYPE- 

WRITING AND TELEGRAPHY. 


SHORT-HAND & TYPE-WRITING DEPARTMENT. 


This department is devoted to instruction in the best modern method of Short-hand 
Writing, and in the shortest possible time fits its pupils for verbatim reporting. It qualifies 
young men and women to take situations as Private Secretaries, Short Hand and Court 


Reporters, Stenographic Law Clerks, Amanuenses, and Phonographic Corresponding Olerks. 
ACTUAL WORK IN THE COLLEGE. 


Everyone will make mistakes before perfection is attained; but as the causes are 
out and pupils are shown how work should bs done, actual experience is gained, bringing with 
it self-confidence. The practical Short-hand and Type-writing done within the Oollege 
enables them to proceed at once to actual employment. 

The Oaligraph, the Remington, and the Orandal Type-writers are used; and the pupil can 
learn the use of either or all. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Pupils are assisted in obtaining situations. Board for students in private families is 
secured when desired. Ladies are admitted as pupils in all departments of the Oollege. The 
rates of instruction are $75 for the full term of six months. There are no extra charges for any 
branch taught in the school. For farther information address for circulars. 


=. FP. HEALD CO., 


24 POST STREET, SAN FRANOISOO, OAL. 


NICOLL, “The Tailor.” 


816 MARKET ST., PHELAN BLOCK, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
DEAR SIR: Iam showing and want you to see a very fine line of 


NEW STYLES FOR THIS SEASON'S WEAB! 


PANTS MADE TO SUITS MADE TO 


— 


ORDER, ORDER, 


FROM $5 FROM $20 44 


— AND UP— —AND UP — 
OV A IT's 2 


MADE TO ORDER OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS, FROM THE VERY FINEST, LINED 
THROUGHOUT WITA SILK, TO THE MOST MODERATE IN OOST. 


FINEST STOCK OF WOOLENS IN THE WORLD. 


I shall be pleased to send you self-measurement rule:, by which you can take an accurate 
measure of yourself or friends, and shall be most happy to forward sample: for self and friends. 
Please give me a call. 


Gu laggy 


Yours Respectfully, 


NICOLL, “THE TAILOR,” 


816 Market Street, San Francisco. 


BRANCH STORES, 


LOS ANGELES, 68 North Main St., under United States Hotel. 
SAN DIEGO, 658 Fifth Street. : 
PORTLAND, 126 First Street. 


IMPROVED SU INCINNAT!BELLF OUNDRYCO 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUPING 


CATALOGUE WITHISOO TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALARK 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 
JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
120 Front St., San Francisco. 
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